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The Charm 
of the Orient. 


Japan and China are peculiarly fascinating to the Amer- 
ican traveler. ‘he hospitality of their people—the quaint 
customs, cities, shrines and temples—towering mountains, 
winding rivers and beautiful valleys, instill a desire to 
“stay longer.”’ 

Japan is at her best in April and May and June, the sea- 
son of flower festivals, when the cherry and wistaria are 
in bleom and all Japan is in holiday dress. 

Why not go this spring? The trip is not expensive, 
and is made with great comfort on the ships following the . 
mild Japan current betweefi Seattle 


Japan and China. 


Illustrated folder, descriptive of trip, and complete in- 
formation regarding the cost, gladly furnished on request. 


Great Northern 
Steamship Company. 


W. M. LOWRIE, Gen'l Eastern Agent, 379 Broadway, New York. 
W. C. THORN, Trav, Pass’r Agt., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
WwW. A. ROSS, Ass’t General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 
A. L. CRAIG, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


a” 


| second-class tickets are on 
sale daily until April 30th, 
Chicago to California, Ore- 
gon and Washington at the 
above rate, with corres- 
pondingly low rates from 
all points, via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & .North- 
Western Line. 


Daily and personally conducted tours in 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars. Only $7.00 
for double berth. S. A. Hutchison, Mgr., 
212 Clark Street, Chicago. 


All meals in dining cars—a la carte 
service. Extensive choice of routes. 
Send for free descriptive booklets with 
information about rates and train 
service, hotel accommodations, and 
facts about climate, soil and oppor. 
tunities for work. Address . 


Adverti s 
Department 
Chicago 


What Prominent Men are Saying of this New Book— 
The Future America 
By H. G. WELLS 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON—“I have read with cordial interest Mr. H. G. Wells’s Future in 
America. He has written with an alert, open mind, and has discriminatingly set forth in his ad- 
mirable study the trend of American institutions. I find myself with him especially in his deep 
sympathy with those parts of our American citizenship that most deserve and need at this time the 


helpful sympathy of all good citizens.” 
A. CONAN DOYLE —“I think there is as much wisdom and political insight in Wells’s Future 


in America as in any book I have ever read.” ' 


FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS—<Mr. Wells’s observations are so keen, his style is so vivacious, 

Professor of Sociology, Columbia University and his humor so kindly that his study of the future in America 
appeals to a multitude of readers merely by its interest and charm. Butto the thoughtful it is far 
more than so much.good reading. It is safe to say that Mr. Wells is one of the ten or twelve most 
up-to-date men just now alive, and in his ‘search after realities’ he has found and described some 
realities here in the United States that we shall do well. to face and examine. Impressionistic as 
it is, Mr. Wells’s volume is quite as serious a challenge to sober thought as Mr. Bryce’s more de- 
tailed and conventional account of our institutions.” ! 


jv ROBERT C. OGDEN—*“ The sympathetic spirit of Mr. Wells’s study of American conditions stamps 
his work with a winning note of sincerity. The book is stimulating, instructive, interesting. It 
should be carefully read by every American with a weary head and an anxious heart concerning 
present-day problems in this country. The chapter on the “Tragedy of Color’ is impressive and 


masterful.” 
IMastrated. Price $2.00 net. 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


The Decline in Stocks 

WiATever else may be said of the recent serious and threat- 
ening conditions in the stock-market, the long-continued 
decline in the value of securities has been accompanied by 
strafige phenomena. The special property that is now of much 
less worth to its owners than it was a year ago is railroad 
rroperty. It may be said that this property is actually worth 
as much to-day as it was before, both as tangible property 
and as a running business. Of course we realize fully that 
people who want to fix rates’ on the serap-iron value of rail- 
roads are not very willing to consider the good-will and pos- 
sibilities of a going’ concern; but all economists must differ 
with them. unless, indeed, they are ready to sink their economic 
principles in the turgid waters of socialistie polities. 
unfortunate people who own railroad securities find their 
property greatly reduced in value, and they have the right 
to dread a pessible, even probable, loss of income. If this 
great decline had followed the usual course of like financial 
depressions, the country long before this would have expe- 
rienced the distress and the ruin which accompany panics. 
That it is true that in a large. way panics are psychical 
phenomena has heen demonstrated now as seldom before; and 
it is perfectly clear to every observant man that all influential 
conservative forces of the eountry have been put forth to 
compel such a gradual decline that the country would be 
spared the frightened mind that makes a panie epidemic. 
Ilow much the Treasury has aided js still a question. Cer- 
tainly Secretary Corte.you has tried. But this time, unlike 
1893, there has been little loss of confidence because of a 
scarcity of money. Therefore, while Treasury aid may retard, 
it cannot prevent. In the mean time the equanimity with 
which bankers and investors have sustained their great losses 
is admirable. 


Effects of Attacks on Railroads 

There is a reason for the peculiar situation which is patent. 
The general attack upon the railroads has resulted: in a loss 
of confidence in that kind of securities. It is explained that 
a principal reason for the decline is a general liquidation; 
that, so far as the railroads are concerned, a good many people 
have been getting rid of their bonds and shares. The profits 
of the railroad business are threatened, and railroad extension 
has been checked at a time when the business of the country 
demands that it should be greater than ever before since 
railroads began. New securities for new work could not now 
he sold in our market. The Pennsylvania road has been able 
to borrow in France, but in the money-markets of this coun- 
try the roads have beer 
three-year notes and to pay very large rates of interest. The 
Federal government has led in the attacks, which we will not 
now criti¢ise, and the States have followed. These may have 
been stimulated by Mr. Roor’s so-called warning that if the 


States do not perform their duty as the administration. sees 


The, 


hliged to borrow of the banks on. 
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it, the Federal government will usurp their powers by con- 
structicns of the Constitution. The result of this stimulation 
by the administration has been a mass of State legislation, 
actual and pending, much of which, if carried into effect, 
will tend to bankrupt many of the roads in those parts of 
the country which are most in need of railroads.. That rail- 
road presidents and managers: say this may cause it to be 
questioned; it is, nevertheless, true. If this Federal-inspired 
State legislation is persisted in, there is a black future for 


railroads and for those whose business is dependent on the 


service of the roads. 


Disastrous Possibilities 

The roads themselves, if they are wise, will not deeresse 
their service because of adverse legislation; indeed, pure busi- 
ness considerations require that they maintain their trains 
and all their activities as long as they can; but it must be 
plain to the simplest, railroad enemy though he may be, that if 
the present war goes on, the railroad business and all business 
served by it must suffer disaster. In the mean time danger 
to other and smaller businesses hides in the fact that so much 
of the money of the banks has been lent to the railroads. 
The time may not he distant when the small business man, or 
the large, will find that there is no money in the banks for 
his necessiry accommodation. Then we must look for squalls. 
The assumption of folly is that behind every movement, or 
even suggestion, of the railroads is a predatory motive, and 
this, unless abandoned, must eventually. bring disaster. 


Ex4ctions of the San Francisco Labor-Unions 

It would make appreciably for joy in the hearts of the 
American public if the labor-unions of San Francisco eould 
be so embodied in one physical frame that they could be drawn 
firmly across a pair of competent knees and spanked by a hand 
of due heft and application until they gave convincing evi- 
dence of a fervent yearning to be good. They doubtless in- 
clude many decent men, but the impression prevails, and seems 
to be amply founded, that they are controlled and their policies 
shaped by the most exasperating band of irresponsible monop- 
olists that anywhere occupies a position of equal power. Of 
their ability to regulate the relations of the United States 
with Asia we have lately had an impressive illustration. They 
do not look so handsome sitting on the neck of the fallen San 
Francisco. that is struggling to her knees. That is in effect 
the posture in which they are exhibited by a writer in the 
Argonaut, who tells some particulars of the means used to 
make it as difficult and as costly as possible to rebuil® San 
Francisco. This writer does not complain that wages in San 
Francisco are excessively high, for everything else is dear 
there at present. It is the more wanton exactions and hin- 
drances that he dwells upon. The unions have not only sue- 
eeeded in exacting an extremely high rate of pay for them- 
selves, but they refuse to use building material brought in 
from outside the city unless it has been prepared or manu- 
factured by union men paid at the current San Francisco 
rate. Boards must be “surfaced,” not at lumber-mills where 
normal wages are paid, but at San Francisco rates; stone must 
be cut and dressed, not at the quarries, but at local yards. 
Metal sash and door frames must be either of San Francisco 
make, or manufactured by labor paid at San Franeisco rates. 
Masons fight inch by inch against the concrete walls needed 
for anti-earthquake construction. Skilled workmen from out 
of the city cannot get employment, because the unions re 
fuse to admit them to membership. Finally, builders say that 
the prevailing spirit among the workmen is bad, and that they 
do not get the service they got when wages were a third lower. 
Mischiefs like these mean not only delay and infinite vexation 
of spirit, but that the new San Francisco will be worse built 
than she should be, and at far greater cost. 


..Useful Immigrants for Southern States 


The question whether or not the Southern States can afford 
to expend money for the importation of useful immigrants 
is economic, and its solution ought to be left to the States 
themselves. It may be that such a use of public money is 
neither proper nor profitable, but each State ought to decide 
this for itself. Any attempt by the Federal government, 
through Congress or otherwise, to prevent the States from de- 
ciding this matter each for itself is paternalism of an ex 
asperating kind. If this action is dictated to Congress by 
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labor-unions, then the Federal government manifests a weak- 
ness which is ominous. We have seen more than once the 
power of labor-unions over the Federal government. The 
exercise of it has more than once determined Federal action, 
which has affected all the States, for the supposed benefit of 
an important body of voters in one State or in one section. 
The question is now whether the Federal government ought, 
out of consideration for the labor vote of the North and West, 
to interfere with the South’s effort to increase its foreign 
population. 


Japanese Immigration Restricted 

The Japanese-San Francisco incident seems to be closed 
with the proclamation of the President putting into effect 
the law restricting immigration of Japanese and Korean 
laborers to this country. This is the manner in which the 
Federal government has settled the pecultar controversy be- 
tween thé nation and a city, school board. It has not yet been 


* determined, and it will not be in this case, whether or not 


the nation can enforee a foreign subject’s treaty rights against 
the laws of a State. The State of California, indeed, may still 
complicate matters, notwithstanding its early yielding to Presi- 
dent RoostveLt’s request, by passing new laws, and the ques- 
tion is still open: “ Why did the administration admit that 
the Japanese had these rights ?” 


Useful Exercise of Kingly Influence 

In his book on the English Constitution, Mr. Bacenor shows 
very clearly that the great usefulness of a king comes from 
his influence over the political powers. He is speaking, of 
course, of a king of England. In the matter of foreign rela- 
tions, for example, the king’s intimate knowledge of what is 
going on through his relation with the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope is of immense value to the Foreign Office. -Mr. Roosevett 
exercised such influence as King Epwarp exercises when he 
prevailed upon the State of California to refrain from any 
further anti-Japanese legislation; an important difference is 
that Epwarp’s influence is not exercised through the medium 
of the Associated Press, and, therefore, per se, cannot excite 
opposition. It is fair to add that so far neither has Mr. 
RooseveLt’s. 


The Amended Subsidy Bill 

It ought to be pointed out, now that Congress has‘ adjourned 
and the question is out of the way for the moment, that the 
defeated subsidy bill of the session was favored by a good 
many anti-subsidy men, and that it was not liked by the 
subsidy advocates. The reason for this support was that when 
the bill came out of committee and reached the House of 
Representatives, it had become merely a bill for the establish- 
ment of a few mail-routes between this country and South 
America. These mail-routes would give to us a nine dav’s 
mail-route to certain of the South-American ports with which 
we now communicate through Europe, by routes which are 
several weeks in length. The subsidy men did not like the 
bill hecause, they said, it was not in the least such a measure 
as they wanted; it would not benefit freight-carriers or ship- 
builders; and it would prevent future legislation such as they 
desired. Granting that the anti-subsidy men who favored the 
bill were right, the episode shows how the long agitation for 
subsidy has tainted a measure which has merely the. appear- 
ance of granting money gifts to shipping and ship-building. 
Mr. McCatt was one of the friends of the bill because it did 
not grant subsidy; but the nan. ., and not the substance, killed 
the measure. 


Insubordinate Police Inspectors 

The performances of the New York police inspectors at 
Albany this winter ought to be a warning. It is charged that 
the chief subordinates of the police force have sought, by 
the expenditure of a large corruption fund, to prevent ‘the 
passage of bills desired by their superior officer, the head of 
the force, The purpose of the bills was to make the inspectors 
and all the men of the force really subordinate to the com- 
missioner. The opposition to the bills, even if unattended by 
corruption, would alone be evidence of their necesgity. Sub- 
ordination is as essential in a police force as in a “military 
foree. Without it a corrupt body of men may safely laugh 
at the efforts of a good commissioner who wants to bring 
about reform. If the district attorney’s office is correctly 


informed, there is a regular partnership between New York 
volicemen and thieves which renders thieving a safe business, 
profitable to both partners. It is hard on a community like 
New York that men who are paid to detend citizens and their 
property should be interested in robbing them. If this be true 
of the New York police, it is probably true of the police of 
other cities, and such abominable and criminal conditions, 
if they exist, must bé promoted by a system which Mr. Bine- 
im has sought to destroy, and which the inspectors and other 
policemen have done thejr utmost to perpetuate. 


Reasonableness of the new Duma 

It is now élear, as the Wrekty surmised, that the new 
Duma has all along been willing to accept any reform which 
will mean the beginning of a progress towards the establish- 
ment of a constitutional government, even though it involve 
the adoption at first of the German system, which does net 
provide for ministerial responsibility, but for communication 
with the imperial government through the chancellor. The 
Russians, liberals of all shades of opinion, desire an ultimate 
responsible government, and when a people untried in the art 
of government express a willingness to move slowly to their 
end, they show that there is much more to be expected from 
them than the dismal critics of the Russian people used to 
predict not long ago. 


Jamestown Militarism 

It is not disputed, that’ we know of, that the present-day 
world is annually wasting an enormous sum of money on war- 
ships and standing armies. Everybody—except possibly Cap- 
tain Hopson—believes that the money thus spent could. be 
put to much better use, and might to great advantage be left 
in the pockets of the world’s taxpayers. It would be left there 
if this was the millennium, but while the millennium con- 
tinues to hang back and other nations continue to fool away 
vast sums annually in the maintenance of armaments which 
they cannot afford, it is the judgment of a large majority of 
our people that the United States must stay in the game and 
keep up such a navy as its international relations and obliga- 
tions require. To preach disarmament is a useful service if 
the preaching is effective, but disarmament must come by 
agreement of all the nations concerned. No great power ean 
safely undertake it on its ewn hook. It seems to us that the 
bishops, preachers, legislators, editors, and others who are 
making what hubbub they can about the coming military and 
naval show at Jamestown show a curious inability or disin- 
clination to face the real facts of the ease. They talk aboit 

the Jamestown militarism” as a glorification of war, and 
consider the display as sémething insidiously contrived to 
turn the heads of the American people and make them want 
more soldiers and more war-ships: The truth is, we believe, 
that the Jamestown naval review was contrived chiefly in 
the interests of economy. It was the cheapest considerable 


doing the government could do to help the exposition. 
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Tampton Roads is an ideal place for a show of war-ships. 


A good many ships will be there; a good many people will 
see them and will know more about navies than they did he- 
fore. The gathering of ships and soldiers will provide enter- 
tainment, but it will also diffuse knowledge. The taxpayers 
who see the ships will see what they are paying for, and will 
surely be by so much the better qualified to judge whether 
they want to spend money for war-ships or not. If our friends 
who oppose spending money for war-ships think they help their 
ease by keeping the taxpayers as ignorant as possible of what 
a war-ship is, one can. understand their opposition to the 
Jamestown naval review; but if the diffusion of knowledge 
helps their ease, then the review will work for them and their 
side. 


The Opposition to Intercollegiate Athletics 

There is one reason which leads to opposition to intereel- 
legiate athletics that is not thoreughly understood by laymen, 
but which must always be in the mind of so sincere and 
thoughtful an educator as President Eniior. It is too much 
the habit of earnest friends of these athletic contests to deal 
with all critics of them as if they were enemies of athletics, 
and perhaps it is the truth that those who favor physical tem- 
perance are driven farther towards extremes than they wish 
to go. But the truth is that whatever opposition there is is in 
reality directed against a strong disposition on the part of 
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undergraduates so to magnify athletic contests between col- 
leges as to make them the dominant interest of our institu- 
tions of learning. Not only are the studies of the courses 
put in the background, but those who devote themselves to 
them become objects of commiseration and even of a certain 
kind of contempt. To the minds of many students, perhaps 
of the majority in some institutions, the real men, the heroes, 
are those whose achievements are physical, and those who 
possess the real college spirit are those who spend four years 
on the bleachers cheering the heroes. The men whose achieve- 
ments are merely intellectual, and their work, are negligible. 
It is against this dominance of athletics, with its commercial 
accompaniments, that opposition is felt, and it is only because 
the athletes and their friends have created and maintained 
this false perspective that the hostility seems to be directed 
against all intercollegiate athletics. The remedy resides with 
the students. When their sport ceases to be business and 
becomes sport, and especially when contests between ‘colleges 
are subordinated to athletics within the college, no one will 
make a preachment such as Mr. Exior has made in his an- 
nual report; for there is no friend of youth, such as a teacher 
must be to be successful, who is opposed to true sport—sport 
for all, and not for a selected few. 


Mr. Cleveland’s Birthday 


The flags were up on the City Hall staffs in New York on 
Mareh 18 in honor of Grover CLEVELAND’s seventieth birth- 
day. Many other flags were shaken out hereabouts in honor 
of the same distinguished son of New York. Mr. CLEVELAND 
paid no attention to the day thus marked by his admirers, 
but being in Florida, he stayed there and went fishing. He 
shows a notable willingness to let other, and disinterested, 
persons do whatever may be necessary to keep his memory 
green. But very little is necessary to be done. Mr. Cieve- 
LAND’S reputation is taking wonderfully good care of itself. 
Ilis remarkable qualities and memorable public services were 
never so heartily appreciated as now. 


Head-line Improprieties 

One aspect of the TH w trial, as it is reported, is a subject 
for proper comment and’for serious consideration. For sev- 
eral weeks the trial has been in progress. It has been, or it 
ought to have been, a solemn judicial inquiry for the purpose 
of doing justice, in order to vindicate the laws of the State 
it they have been violated, to do justice, in a word, between 
the aceusers—the people of the State of New York—and one 
charged with crime against them. Theoretically the proceed- 
ing has had for its purpose the ascertainment, as far as the 
human mind may be able, of the truth. As the case has been 


_reported, however, it has been mainly a contest between two 


of wits that has been talked of as men talk 
“ JEROME scores,” “ DELMAS 
draws blood.” “The District Attorney gives a Staggering 
Blow to the Counsel for the Defence,” have been some of the 
published impressions which, used by the newspapers, have 
given to a judicial hearing in which a man’s life has been 
involved the appearance of a prize-fight. This kind of report- 
ing of what should be so high and dignified is not conducive 
to civilization or snggestive of it. 


A Club for Women 

A woman’s club has been opened in New York in a beauti- 
ful house that has been built for it, and with a carefully 
sclected membership. There is a’ good deal of discussion 
whether it will sueceed. Most of the successful clubs in New 
York are mamtained largely by the contributions of men 
who very seldom use them. It is argued that women are 
more thrifty than men, and will not long go on paying for 
the maintenance of anything that they do not use; that they 
will not use their club much; and that presently they will 
let it fail. But how much will theyuse it? The men’s 
clubs are most valuable to the unmarried men and to men 
who stay in town in summer and work while their families go 
These men are the chief patrons of the club 
restaurants. A woman’s club would hardly get patronage 
comparable to what these unattached men furnish to the 
men’s clubs. Women are not at all likely to crowd a club 
dining-room in the evening at any time in the year. They 
would be.much more likely to lunch in their club sometimes, 
and the membership of such an organization as this new 
Colony Club must include many ladies who live within easy 


reach of town in summer, and who will find a club a econ- 
venient place to go to at midday when they come into town 
in summer when. their. town houses are closed. That sort 
of patronage is the mainstay of a very successful ladies’ e]\:h 
in Philadelphia which has long since passed the experiment. 
stage and has come to be a substantial institution. We <o 
not think the new Colony Club will fail. There is plenty f 
money back of it and uses enough for it to warrant its mai:- 
tenance. But it will have to be kept up, like most of the other 
clubs, chiefly by the dues of persons who very seldom use it. 


An Amended Thrill ’ 

Ex-Senator SPooNeR says that he resigned without the promise 
of a single client, but we doubt if he will feel the same thrill that 
the young lawyer feels when he hears the step of his first clicnt 
on the stairs.—Chicago Neues. 


The thrill, is now produced in these 
Do stairs still survive 


Not quite the same. 
parts by the stopping of the elevator. 
in Chicago ? 


Mr. Sinclair is Burned Out 

Mr. Upton Sincviair’s experiment in community life vot 
a grand advertisement on the morning of March 16 by thie 
burning up of Helicon Hall, the edifice at Englewood, New 
Jersey, which had sheltered his hopes of bettering the plan 
of life. The material loss was considerable, and it remains 
to be seen how far it was offset by the value of the advertise- 
ment and of the sympathy excited by misfortune. . Five of 
the colonists were injured in getting out and a workman 
lost his life, but the rest escaped with no worse harm than 
loss of their effects. Mr. Sinciair saved a valuable practical 
experience in the regulation of cooperative human life, and 
possibly he will have another try at cooperative living. The 
desire to live happily for less than the prevailing rates is ex- 
ceedingly earnest in these parts at this. time, and a plan that 
made its practitioners even a little happier than they were 
before might win ample patronage even though it fell con- 
siderably short of perfection. 


Forests, Watersheds, and Floods 
Chief-Forester Girrorp Pincnuot declares that the great flood 


which has devastated the upper Ohio Valley is due funida-.- 


mentally to the cutting away of the forests on the watersheds 
of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers. Commenting upon 
Mr. Pincuor’s statement the Sun says that he is fundament- 
ally right,. but that Congress will not be ready to transact 
business again until next January, and then the lesson will 
have been forgotten. Yes, by most of us; but will Pittsburg 
have forgotten it? She has had the worst flood in her record, 
has barely got her head above water, and, as we write, is 
threatened with a fresh submersion. Surely Pittsburg’s mem- 
ory of her losses will still be lively enough ten months hence 
to make her stir up Congress to do what can be done for her 
future protection. Maybe the flood-taught people will back up 
Mr. Pixcuor. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich | 
The returning spring will miss Mr. Tuomas Battey AL- 


_ pricu, whose office it has been, like that of spring itself, to 


add new charms to creation and new pleasures to human life. 
It was only the other day that he reached his seventieth 
birthday, and seemed as young as all good men ought to be 
at that age. His life, while not in actual years prolonged 
beyond the ordinary term, embraced an unusually protracted 
enjoyment of literary celebrity. The volume of verse whieh 
he published at nineteen made him a poet of national reputa- 
tion at twenty, and the distinction won at that early age he 
maintained unimpaired during half a century of literary 
work. That is a remarkable record, and implies not only 4 
very notable and genuine talent, but a scrupulous literary 
conscience, and persistent adherence to high and exacting 
standards. His place in American literature is'secure. (‘er 
tain of his books continue to add to the happiness of eacl 
generation of young readers as it comes along, and certail 


of his verses are sure to be included in the anthologies to [ 


come. Writers of his quality were never common nor cvet 
will be, and are rarer, if anything, in our American world of 


letters to-day than they were when Mr. ALpricu began to write. — 


A charming poet, an admirable story-teller, one of the best of 
editors, and one of the best and most delightful of men; 
is irksome to part with so old and blithe a friend. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Railways and State Legislation 


Most people seem to have forgotten that Mr. CLEVELAND — 
during his second term said in an annual message that, because 


of the absence of adequate powers delegated to Congress, the 
Federal government could not deal efficiently with monopoly 
within the borders of a State. He went on to show that, in order 
to qualify the Federal government to deal with intra-state 
monopoly, the powers delegated to it by the Constitution must 
be enlarged, either by a new constitutional amendment or by de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme Court which should stretch 
the definition of “regulate” and of “commerce among the 
States.” where these words are used in the Federal organic law. 
Mr. CLEVELAND was alive to the difficulty of getting a constitu- 
tional amendment passed, and he by no means advocated the sur- 
reptitious stretching of the Constitution by the highest Federal 
tribunal. What he did recommend was recourse to a lawful and 
practicable expedient. He urged that the States, in their separate 
capacities, should voluntarily cooperate with Congress in the sup- 
pression of corporation monopolies. Little or no heed was paid 
to his advice at the time, or during the eight or ten years that 
followed. Since, however, the Federal government, by the railway- 
rate act, asserted a determination to regulate interstate railways, 
and since Secretary Roor declared at the Pennsylvania dinner in 
New York that if the States neglected to use their powers of 
regulating corporation monopolies within their borders, the Fed- 
eral government, in one way or another, would have to assume 
them, the States have begun to bestir themselves with a vengeance. 
A review of the extraordinary amount of interference with rail- 
ways accomplished or threatened by States during the last twelve- 
month, and especially during the last three months, fully accounts 
for a change in the attitude of railway managers, who are begin- 
ning to evince a decided preference for Federal over State control. 

Let us glance at the recent record of some twenty or thirty 
States and Territories, and note the extent to which they have 
undertaken to preseribe passenger or freight rates, or both, or to 
interfere in other ways with the management of railway business. 
We take them in alphabetical order. The Alabama Legislature has 
cut down passenger fares from three to two and one half cents per 
mile, and has fixed railroad freight rates on more than one hun- 
dred articles, reducing the charges almost one-half in some 
instances. It has also provided for reciprocal demurrage in the 
matter of delay in providing transportation facilities for freight, 
or in unloading cars. In Illinois, the Lower House of the Legisla- 
ture has passed a two-cent-per-mile passenger-fare bill applicable 
to all roads in the State, and the Senate has also advanced a two- 
cent-fare bill on the calendar. A measure relating to car shortage 
is also likely to be passed. The Indiana (ieneral Assembly has 
likewise enacted a two-cent passenger-fare bill, and, as regards 
freight rates, has given the Indiana Rat6ad Commission powers 
almost equal to those conferred by Federal statute on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The lowa Legislature has passed, 
and the Governor has signed, a bill requiring railroads earning 
aunually $4000 a mile to sell passenger tickets at the rate of two 
cents a mile, those earning less, but over $3500, to sell them at 
the rate of two and one-half cents, and those earning less than 
$5000, to sell them at the rate of three cents. In the Maine Legis- 
lature a bill is pending to compel the Bangor and Aroostook Rail- 
road, 482 miles in length, and the Washington County Road, which 
has 133 miles of track, to adopt a passenger rate of two cents per 
mile. The Maryland Legislature has enacted a law that any rail- 
road in the State which charges a flat passenger rate of more 
than two cents a mile shall be required to sell mileage-books for 
trips of a thousand miles or more at two cents a mile. In the 
Minnesota Legislature a two-cent passenger-fare bill is pending, 
and-is deemed certain to become a law. Another bill makes more 
rigorous the existing statute that forbids railway companies to 
issue new stock without the consent of the State Railroad Com- 
mission, which must be informed of the purpose to which the stock 
is to be applied. In Missouri a two-cent-fare bill and a bill re- 
quiring railroads to equip all cars with air-brakes and automatic 
couplers have been passed, and a maximum freight-rate bill is 
pending. The Nebraska Legislature has reduced passenger fare 
from three to ‘two cents a mile, and a bill clothing an elective 
railway commission with a power to make freight rates will un- 
doubtedly become a law. Nevada has created a railroad com- 
mission with which railways must file schedules of freight rates 
that must not be changed without thirty days’ notice. The law 
forces connecting lines to make joint rates, and prescribes a 
maximum freight charge of about half the present rate. Another 
bill which has passed the House fixes the maximum charge for 
“(rrying passengers at five cents a mile, which is about half the 
resent rate in Nevada. In the New Jersey Legislature bills are 
)ending for a two-cent passenger fare, and for the creation of a 
“tate railroad commission to exercise absolute control over the 
loads of the State. Another bill provides. that freight-cars must 
'« furnished for all shippers when demand for the same is made. 
In the Territory of New Mexico, the legislative House has passed 
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a three-cent-per-mile passenger-rate bill, which the Council is ex- 
pected to ratify. The bill also provides that children under six 


years shall be carried free. Both Housés have passed an anti-, 


trust law forbidding combinations in restraint of trade, as well 
as discrimination in freight rates. In New York, aside from the 
publie utilities legislation recommended by Governor Hucies, a 
bill providing a passenger fare of two cents per mile oh all steam 
railroads and several freight-demurrage bills are pending. The 
North Carolina Legislature has passed a bill making the railway 
passenger fare two and a quarter cents a mile on all roads more 
than sixty miles in length, and empowering the Corporation Com- 
mission to prescribe the same fare on lesser lines. The North 
Dakota Legislature has passed bills providing for a two-and-a- 
half-cent fare, with thousand-mile books at©a flat rate of two 
cents, and providing also for reciprocal demurrage. In Ohio a 
two-cent-fare measure has been operative for nearly nine months, 
and for six months a railroad commission has been authorized to 
regulate freight rates and traffic abuses. The Oregon Legislature 
in the session just closed enacted a law patterned after that of 
Wisconsin, providing for reciprocal demurrage in the event of 
delay in getting cars or in unloading them, and also conferring 
on a railroad commission power to regulate both passenger and 
freight rates. In Tennessee a bill providing for a maximum 
passenger rate of two and a half cents a mile is expected to be 
passed, and in South Dakota the State Railroad Commission has 
been authorized to fix just such a rate. Another law in South 
Dakota. prohibits railroads from making campaign contributions, 
and a third defines the amount of damages to be paid by rail- 
roads or shippers for delay in furnishing or unloading cars. In 
West Virginia a two-cent ‘passenger-rate bill lms become a law. 
with the result that already the passenger service is being cut 
down by the trunk lines. Finally, we observe that in the Texas 
Legislature more than eighty antirailroad measures are pending, 
among which a two-cent-fare bill and a reciprocal demurrage bill 
are likely to be enacted. 

Now, if we examine the newspaper reports of the debates in 
the legislatures of the States by which the above-mentioned laws 
have been passed or advocated, we shall find that most of the 
arguments of the antirailway men are based on two assumptions, 
each of which is, to say the least, disputable. The opponents of 
the railroads assume, first, that the railroads can afford to carry 
passengers for much less than the rates usually charged; and, 
secondly, that the railroads could afford to transport freight at 
rates much lower than those now levied if they were not over- 
capitalized, and only needed to earn reasonable dividends on their 
actual cost. As a matter of fact, men thoroughly conversant with 
railway statistics know that in the case of most steam railroads 
the passenger business can be credited with but a relatively small 
part of the net earnings, and that in the case of some steam 
roads it is already transacted at a loss. If. the reduction of 
passenger rates to two cents per mile were to be enforced in all 
of the States and Territories, it is doubtful whether a single steam 
road cotid be named which would not, on the whole, lose money 
by its passenger traffic. If we turn to the question of over- 
capitalization, we shall find that the steam railways of the United 
States are by no means deserving of indiscriminate criticism on 
this seore. What may be true. for example, of the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad is certainly not true of the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad. If, again, we take American railways as 
a whole and compare them with European railways, we must 
recognize that .the former are comparatively free from over- 
capitalization. Much glaring misconception of the facts is eur- 
rent. For instance, Governor Hoke Situ, of Georgia, speaking 
the- other day to the Cincinnati Receivers and Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, said that, whereas the railroad properties of the United 
States are capitalized at over thirteen billions of dollars, “ eare- 
ful estimates” of their actual values show them to be worth less 
than six billion dollars. We do not know where the Governor got 
his “careful estimates,” but these certainly do not agree with the 
computation made in 1904 by the statistician of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, who then computed the aggregate actual 
value of American railroads at eleven billions. If he was right 
then, and we take into account the money since invested and 
the general rise of values during the three subsequent years, the 
railroads should now be worth intrinsically about two billions 
more, or, in other words, almost exactly their present capitaliza- 
tion. It is, indeed, the belief of most engineers who have con- 
sidered the subject that, in view of the increase in the cost of 
terminals and rights of way, American railroads could not now be 
reproduced for the sum of the securities outstanding against them. 

Let us look at the matter from still another point of view. 
Our railways are capitalized at $57,000 per mile; those of Great 
Britain at four times as much; and those of Continental Europe 
at twice as much. The 178,000 miles of railway in Europe are 
capitalized at twenty billions, while our 216,000 miles are capital- 
ized at about thirteen billions. On the other hand, the gross earn- 
ings of the two systems are about the same, ours being $2,100,000.- 


000 against $2,200,000,000 a year. In a word, while our gross ,-— 
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earnings are but five per cent. less, our capitalization is less by 
some forty per cent. than that of European railroads. It would, 
ebviously, be much easier to bring home the significance of these 
facts and figures to President RoosrtveLr and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission than to the Governors and legislatures of forty- 
five separate States. That is why some railway managers are be- 
ginning to evince a preference for Federal over State regulation 
of railways. 


Easter 


Ir cannot be by chance that the festival of the resurrection 
falls together with the springing of the vear and the rebirth of 
the earth. The strange fittingness of times and events only strikes 
us now and then when we stop to reflect; but this side of life, the 
Leautiful, undulating order of the universe, is what gives man 
his sense of security: it is the root of all the gavety and the 
“‘buoyvaney with which we tread the appointed paths. What! 
shall the orbit of the star be mapped out. and the hip-joint of 
the loeust’s leg be set so that he can make music through the 
hot and sultry nights, and the blows that fall upon the yearning 
soul of man be meaningless and haphazard? Only when we are 
too tired to think do we fail to feel the necessity of the existent 
order of the universe. 

It is not to detract from the value of a spatial therefore, to 
realize that it is in its essence of the intrinsic nature of the hu- 
man heart, the result of that inevitable preoccupation of man, 
and that in all ages, all climes, he has reacted in some way or 
other against the numbing conclusion of a possible ending. In 
the lowest tribes and the farthest days some care was taken -to 
provide the dead with solace on the long journey, dark and mys- 
terious. upon which they were supposed to go. Who can look un- 
moved to-day upon this relic of a past age, in a negro cemetery, 
and see the toys laid about a little child’s grave. the photographs 
and favorite possessions about those of the older human child, 
Without being touched by this groping of the mind into the dark- 
ness beyond which it cannot vet see clear. In its own way this 
is a reaflirming of the unity of all life: it, too, is a realization 
that it is the same universal life showing a new face. Man him- 
self, myriad-minded, confused by feeling one thing at one time 
and a wholly new one at another, vet holds ever in some dark 
chamber of his thought the conviction that all things are one, 
and that multiformity is but a way of looking, by turns, at the 
parcelled kingdom of the universe. It is as in the child’s song 
of a new poet: 


“What does it take to make a rose, 
Mother mine?” 
“The God that died to make it. knows, 


Tt takes the world’s eternal wars, 
It takes the moon and all the stars, 
It takes the might of Heaven and Hell, 
And the everlasting Love as well, 
Little child.” 

No atom of dust. no star-burst nor trailing comet, must fail 
to the making of the whole perfection which is the thinking body 
of divinity. All the snows and the storms, the short, cold winter 
days, go to the making of the sweet and wasteful hours of the 
long twilights. It is just this faint taste and premonition in the 
air of what is to come which makes spring the season of deepest 
eladness: it is a foretaste of desultory wanderings through a 
warm-breathing earth when the unexpected visitations of the best 
thoughts fall. such thoughts as can only deign to come in blessed 
idleness to the passive mind. And who at such a moment, in the 
presence and renewal of all life, could recklessly hazard a doubt 
of lasting blight? How often, in looking upon Greek vases, we 
see the flowerlike wilted figure of Persephone falling lax in the 
arms of the fiery charioteer Aidoneus. And who can forget—who, 
at any rate. that has ever looked upon the keen-eved pitiless sor- 
row of the wandering Demeter of Cnidus, in the British Museum, 
can forget the grief of the desolate mother and the resultant 
sterility of the earth, the sad news handed on by Heeate, who heard 
the ravished maiden’s ery, and by Helios, who saw the theft. Then 
Zeus, taking pity upon the earth. sent Tris with a message to Hades 
ordering the redeliverance of Persephone to her mother, that the 
grief of death might not be devastating and overpowering. 

So it has alWays been in the_mind of man, this strange anguish 
and despair at the glowing hutman life which seemed to suffer sud- 
den eclipse in death, and its reaction, till, from the annual re- 
birth of the vear, he fashioned himself a hope and a consolation, 
assuring himself that even as the seed falls into the earth and 
darkness, only to come forth in due season in more glorified 
so the soul of man suffers momentary and partial eclipse 
but alas! not avithin the scope of our 


aspect, 
to be born more gloriously: 
vision. 

The festivals of Demeter were held in the spring’and autumn. 
The 7th of April was the day set apart for the games of Ceres. 
Demeter corresponds to Beltus in Bactrian and to Armaiti> ™ 
Zoroastrian mythology. 


Armaiti, too, wanders in sorrow tome 
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place to place. She caused all growth and pervaded the whole 
material world, even being said to dwell in the hearts of men, 
and fructify there into fair activities and noble pursuits. . 

intimate and familiar, how strangely modern and neav, 
seems the last great fact of resurrection, as we turn to it from the 


more ancient aspects! How sonorous and ‘living are the words 
of the medieval ritual: 
Die nobis, Maria, quid vidisti in via? 


And the detailed verification of the antiphonal chant: 
Sepulchrum Christi viventis et gioriam vide resurgentis. 


To know One. risen, from the dead, to feel the life once reaching 
only a handful of folk on a strip of land by the Mediterranean. 
now filling the world and leading men everywhere, is to know that 
as surely as the spring follows winter, so surely does life follow 
death, and how little it matters what the form of that life be, 
since at least we know that nothing is lost. : 


Personal and Pertinent 


‘Mr. Horace Traveer, in the Philadelphia journal of insurgent. 


humanity called the Conserrator, is having an inordinate amount 
of fun with Professor BLiss Perry. Dr. PERRY wrote a life of 
WALT WHITMAN in which he made statements about . WALT's 
financial responsibility in his earlier years which were very is- 
pleasing to Mr. Trauspet. Mr. Travuper, who was a disciple and 
familiar of WaALtT’s, thereupon Dr. Perry to appear 
and give his authority for what he had said. But Dr. Perry has 
not appeared té Mr. TRAUBEL’S satisfaction, and has not been will- 
ing to disclose his authorities, so Mr. Trauner, being balked of 
other satisfaction, has had to take what he could get out of Dr. 
Perry’s hide. He has helped himself liberally, and must be ex- 
periencing all the joys of repletion. As for WALT, he has arrived, 
and no early details of his record can affect his standing. As a 
whole it ‘is a good record. Careless sometimes in some particulars 
we have always supposed him to have been, and Dr. Perry says 
nothing worse of him than that, while he finds a thousand aid- 
mirable traits, actions, and talents with which to credit him. 


There is a lesson to be pondered on about municipal government, 
a lesson that is furnished by Birmingham, England, and by Mr. 
SmitnH. Mr. Smiru is.town clerk of Birmingham. He is not of 
that town: he was not “advanced ” to his present post because his 
fellow townsmen longed to honor him, or because his party fol- 
lowers thought of him «#s a pessible distributor of patronage to 
their profit. Birmingham is his client, and he is running its busi- 
ness as he would manage the affairs of any client. Mr. Siri 
was a London solicitor, carning at his profession £5000 a year, and 
those who possessed authority in Birmingham became enamored 
of his intelligence, liis energy, his ability in the management of 
corporate affairs, and they asked him if they could hire him for 
town clerk. He said that they could if they would give him 
enough, and so they paid him the equivalent of what he had been 
earning at his profession. He became, then, nominally the town 
clerk, and really the tyrannos of Birmingham. He was the boss: 
not the boss of a hall or a party, not the organization, but the 
boss of the town. He carried on the business of Birmingham, and 
while the Mayor and Common Council supervised him, they gener- 
ally did what Mr. Samiti advised. .He has brought water to the 
city from Wales, spending millions of pounds, unbothered by the 
politicians and unsuspected by the citizens. One of the Aldermen 
of the town, who sold Chicago beef in his butcher shop, remarked: 
“ What we wants for a guv’ment of a borough, such as this be, 
is a ‘igh-priced cove with a iron ’and hand a welwet glove.” 


It was published in the newspapers the other day that Harry 
GARFIELD was likely to be elected president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, There is not much ‘basis for this, unless 
it may be said that every man who has been mentioned for thie 
place by persons who halve a vote is likely to be chosen. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology is feeling one of the effects 
of the failure to merge with Harvard. Most men who are big 
enough to be president of the institution realize that the failure 
was a misfortune, and that the institute is going to have very hard 
experiences because of its coming competition with the rich new 
school of engineering which is to be established at Cambridge. 
As for Mr. GARFIELD, who is perhaps the ablest of the sons of 
the e@x-President, he is pretty sure to be the next president of 
Williams College. He would have been president now if he had 
not refused it—-not because he would not have liked the office, but 
because he was under business obligations that prevented his ac 
ceptance. Mr. GARFIELD has enough education to possess scholarly 
tastes. He went to Oxford after he was graduated from Williams, 
and is now, after a useful life as a lawyer and a good citizen. ® 
very busy professor at Princeton. It is expected that he will do 
a good deal for Williams College, for which he has a great aflec- 
tion. It is the GARFIELD college. The President and his four suns 
were graduated there. 
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Correspondence 


LOCAL VERSUS FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
New York, February 21, 1907. 
To ihe Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sin.—I have read Mr. Michael O'Sullivan’s letter headed * Local 
rersus Federal Government” tn your issue dated February 23, 
i107. I have also read your comment on the letter. 

Just now in this country the picture presents only one side, that 
of centralization. 
at the present time in this country, and is in keeping with the prin- 
ciples which have fostered and fed what have become known as 
“trusts.” A trust is no more, no less, than centralization of power. 
The condition presents a curious phase when one comes to ex- 
amine it. 

This country appears tobe gliding along contrary to the cur- 
rent of affairs in every other country in the world. Founded on 
individual rights and the rights of individual States, the central 
government was, if one might so style it in corporation parlance, 
the advisory committee of the individual States, with powers lim- 
ited by agreement; in other words, the system of government was 
founded on decentralization of power. The persons who framed 
this system were born in other countries or were descended from 
those who had emigrated from foreign countries, and as the scheme 
itself shows, the founders of the United States government were 
bitterly opposed to the system then in vogue in monarchies. 

To-day we find ourselves drifting towards monarchical princi- 
ples, putting greater power into the hands of our central govern- 
ment, while monarchical countries are gradually stripping their 
central governments of many of the attributes which the accident 
of birth conferred on the rulers. 

It is quitetrue that autocratic power can more quickly deal with 
affairs thar_Jimited power: but the use of autocratic power is only 
justified by the existence of extraordinary circumstances, and has 
no place in the general run of business. Besides, it is very easy 
for autocratic power to become despotic. We would do well to 
keep our eyes on our neighbors, and see how the increase in indi- 
vidual rights works out, and take care that the word freedom «does 
not lose any of the reputation it acquired by travelling in company 
with liberty. I am, sir, 

H. SMYTH. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CENTRALIZATION 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., January 23, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weel:ly: . 

Sin-—In the editor’s article on “ The President and the Con- 
stitution,” in the issue of the North American, Review for Janu- 
ary 18, there occurs a statement of opinion which, I beg to sub- 
mit, is hardly to be justified. In commenting upon Secretary Root’s 
remarks on a “ tendency” toward an extension of Federal powers 
to include various functions of government at present unsatisfac- 
torily discharged by the States, the editor is of the opinion that 
these remarks give evidence that the Secretary’s manners have been 
corrupted by Presidential communications. He says: 

“It was the apparent effect of association and environment upon 
the calm mind of the foremost administrative statesman, in our 
opinion, now living that seemed to us so startling as to demand 
full exposition and due reprobation. The real question relates to 
the responsibility for the ‘ tendency’ towards centralization. Upon 
this point we differ from the Secretary of State. He endeavors 
to fix it upon the people. We charge it directly upon the Presi- 
dent.” 

It is searecely just, I think, to lay all the responsibility for this 
“tendency ” upon the President. Virere fortes riri ante Theadore. 
(ther persons, much less conspicuous, to be sure, but of sufficient 
importance to have their proposals discussed by writers on political 
science, have given utterances to views very much like these prophe- 
svings of the Secretary—even if he did prophesy in the name of 
Roosevelt and not in his own. In that admirable book, The State, 
by President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton University, there is a 
passage (secs. 1108-11)8) in which this “tendency” is seen to 
antedate, by an appreciable period, the present administration. 
Having called attention (in/see. 1108) to the disadvantages at- 
tendant on “the plan of leaving to the States the regulation of 
all that portion of the law which .. . in effect determines the 
whole organie action of industry and business, . . . disadvantages 
which make themselves more and more emphatically felt as modern 
lendencies of social and political derclopment” (the italies are 
mine) “more and more prevail over the old conservative forces,” 
he goes on to diseuss proposals of reform. “ Various extensions 
of the sphere of Federal government have been proposed,” he says, 
“by sanguine reformers, who would have all interests which need 
for their advancement uniform rates of law given over to the care 
of Congress by constitutional amendment.” This book was  copy- 
righted in 1898. It may be that an examination of the writings of 
lheodore Roosevelt will yield evidence warranting his inclusion in 
the list of these “sanguine reformers” of that time, but it is 
obviously out of the question to charge the whole thing “ directly 
upon the President.” 

Further, President Wilson points out (sec. 1116) that “ with 
the regulation of interstate commerce Congress has always been 
charged. It was to give Congress this power, indeed, that the 
freat constitutional convention was called: interstate commerce 
was one of the chief sources of friction between the States which 
marked that time of crisis.” That is to say, it was for the exten- 
sion, or rather creation, of national control over functions of gov- 
‘rnment, then inadequately discharged by the States, that the 
convention to which we owe our present system of government was 
brought together. But the most significant language, in this con- 
hection, 1s that of see. 1118, in which President Wilson—not Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, or any one speaking for him—says, “ Of course, too, 


This has been the trend of the party in power 


_Saxons was in Germany. 


this is a jurisdiction which must necessarily advance with length- 
ening strides as the movements of our already vast commerce be- 
come yearly even wider still and more rapid.” That language may 
fairly be compared for certainty ot tone with the language of Secre- 
tary Root. Both deliverances are properly predictions rather than 
“threats.” The only language, it seems to me, that can fairly be 
construed as despotic or arbitrary in its suggestion is that of the 
famous sentence which speaks of the extension of Federal powers 
by judicial interpretation, and judicial interpretation has long been 
recognized by political writers as one of the chief means by which 
Federal powers have historically been extended. See, for. instanee, 
an article in the Atlantic Monthly for October, 1905, on “ Our 
Changing Constitution.” I quote the closing sentenee of that part 
of the essay which deals with this subject: “ The great corporation 
is the most potent force in our economic.life of to-day. These 
great artificial beings, the creatures of State law, have outrun the 
control of their creators. It is inevitable that the nation should 
take hold where State control has broken down. A hundred years 
ago the only media of interstate communication were coastwise 
sailing-vessels and the occasional stage-coach that lumbered across 
State lines. But to-day steam and electricity are welding the 
States together, commercially and industrially. With the destrue- 
tion of the States as industrial entities will follow. in the fullness 
of time, their destruction as political entities. Histerically, fed- 
eralism is like the grave: it takes, but it does not give.“ 

It will be observed that in this discussion of the tendeney’to cen- 
tralization, President Roosevelt is not mentioned at all. He-ean 
fairly plead non mea culpa, sed temporum, 

I am, sir, 


HERMAN SPENSER. 


SUFFRAGISTS AND ANTIS 
NEW York, Merch 3, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—As a suffragist I desire to thank you for the gratifying 
‘artoon which appeared in your February 23 number, “O Save Us, 
Nenators, From Ourselves!” 

We suffragists have no fear of the antisuffragists, but we do 
pity them—these leisured women whose desire for the very political 
activity they pretend to oppose leads them to deery themselves, 
along with the rest of their sex, and to stand against a reform 
whose need they do not feel, because they have never come into 
competition with men, nor have they taken pains to ‘find out what 
it means to those who do. Many of these antisuffragists pride 
themselves on their charities for working-women, yet they oppose 
the suffrage which might enable the working-women to rise above 
charity. Their position is pitiful and undignified. 

We are always glad to find among men those who, like HARPER'S 
WEEKLY and Mr. W. A. Rogers, are at least so far with us as not 
to be against us. I am, sir, 

ELIZABETH ELLSwortH CooK, 
Secretary Equity League of Self-supporting Women. 


A CURIOUS. COMPLAINT ABOUT SOME 
PICTURES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 28, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—I have been waiting since the latter part of January te 
see in your paper some acknowledgment or apology for the publica- 
tion of the pictures headed, * When the President Makes a Speech.” 
It seems to me that this is a publication that your good sense 
should have taught you to avoid. You say, in answer to the enclosed 
clipping of January 3!, that there has not been a grain of. per- 
sonal malice in your criticism of the President. While the Presi- 
dent is, of course, a public personage, I do not think you have any 
more right to publish photographs of him in ridiculous positions 
than I may have the right to publish them of a private person, and 
even if you have the right. it strikes me as very bad taste, and I 
for one want you to know that one of the common people is not 
with you in such an effort. 


INTERESTING 


I am, sir, 
W. B.S. 


We are surprised at the impression the pictures have made on 
our correspondent. To our mind they are not ridiculous, and, of 
course, were not printed with malicious intent. The President in 
action is a very interesting object.-—Epgror. 


* ANGLO-SAXONS ” 
St. Lovrs, Mo., February 28, 7907. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 


Sir,—Will you kindly favor an admirer of your excellent journal 
with your explanation of the term “ Anglo-Saxon” as used when 
referring to the American people. Does the term embrace only 
those of English descent, or does the term also include those of 
German descent? because the original home of the Angles and 
I am, sir, 

A, T. J. 


It was chiefly in England that the Angles and the Saxons were 
intermingled and became a composite race, therefore “ Anglo- 
Saxon” commonly suggests England. The term may properly in- 
clude, however, the descendants of the Angles and Saxons whi 

. 
staved at home as well as those who migrated to England— 
EDITOR. 
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BULLYING THE WOMAN-WORKER 


HOW FEMALE LABOR IN THE SHOPS AND FACTORIES IS OB. 
TAINED BY MEANS OF RUTHLESS OPPRESSION AND VIOLATION 
OF THE LAW ON THE PART OF UNSCRUPULOUS EMPLOYERS 


By RHETTA CHILDE DORR 


T half-past three o’clock on a winter morning, a year ago, 
two young women hurried through dark streets in the 
neighborhood of Brooklyn Bridge—streets deserted save 
for night. prowlers and an occasional policeman who looked 
suspiciously after the girls as they passed, At that hour 

few cars were running, and the young women walked the entire 
distance across towm to the Hoboken ferry. They were just in time 
to catch the four o'clock boat. Hoboken was reached five minutes 
after a car had left the ferry, and the belated passengers knew 
that they must wait an hour and a half for the next one. That is 
the way the street-car service “serves” in Hoboken. After ten 
minutes past one the cars run at intervals of an hour and a half. 
The girls sat down to wait in the ferry-honse, but not for long. 
The. man in charge leaned out of his window and gruffly ordered 
them to.move on. “ This ain’t no place for all-night loafin’,” he 
baw led. 

* But we have to wait for ihe ear,” cried the girls in dismay. 

“Can't help that,” returned #he man. “ Ain’t nobody allowed to 
sit in here after midnight.” 

The women fled from the place and stood outside in the cold of 
the early morning. They dared not walk the mile that lay between 
them and home. Across the street a hallway offered shelter, and 
there they sat and waited in silent terror until a car finally came. 
It was just dawn when they reached their home. 

Am I writing a melodrama? Not at all. | am relating a com- 
monplace incident in the lives of respectable working women in 
New York city. But women don’t work until three o'clock in the 
morning, you say. The State law prohibits any woman working 
after nine o'clock at night. So indeed it does. Nevertheless, women 
do work after nine o'clock at night, not one or two here and there, 
but thousands and thousands of them, in many industries. They 
work until ten and eleven o'clock in most of the department stores, 
not only. during the Christmas season, when the law is suspended, 
but all through January, February, and into March. I worked in 
a department store myself once, and the head of my department 
told me when he hired me that I should have to look forward to 
working from eight o’clock in the morning until ten at night, from 
December 15 until the middle of March. Should I receive over- 
time pay? No, but the firm would give me my supper. My wages 
were eight dollars a week, and the head of this firm, who is a great 
philanthropist, would not ask a girl to buy her supper out of eight 
dollars a week. He only forces her to give him four hours’ work 
after supper. 

The auditing and accounts departments of the great stores are 
Gut of sight, and the Consumers’ League and other agencies which 
have done so much to ameliorate the hard lives of the saleswomen 
and cash children, know not much of conditions there. Shops high 
up on the “ White List ” are just as hardened offenders against the 
labor law, so far as night work of women is concerned, as the shops 
which are under the ban. 

In the busy season of millinery and dressmaking nobody knows 
how many @irls are obliged to toil until midnight and after, often 
until two o’clock in the morning, that fashionable women may 
have their finery on the moment. Talk about sweatshops! Some 
of the dressmaking establishments in the Fifth Avenue district are 
so much worse than the average sweatshop, in their heartless and 
cynical attitude towards their slaves of the needle, that comparisons 
are unfair. It is a common thing for girls to be kept at work for 
eighteen hours, with three-quarters of an hour off for the noon 
meal and a cup of tea and bread and butter handed around for 
supper. Few, if any, dressmakers pay their girls for overtime. 
The girls work far into the night to’ finish rush orders, and are 
laid off for a day or two to recover. They are not paid anything 
for the days when they do npt work, of course. How could they 
expect it? . 

Down-town in the big factories it is more difficult to keep people 
working at night. Once an inspector did find a group of women 
in a box-factor® after midnight, but it was explained to him that 
they were not there to work. They were having a tea party. The 
inspector was quite satisfied with the explanation. However, if the 
factories must close at nine o'clock, it is not difficult to induce the 
workers to take home bundles of hats to prepare for trimming, 
neckties to finish, garments to sew on until early dawn. It is not 
difficult, because the workers know they must consent or lose their 
jobs. The rush season in any trade, especially in the sewing trades, 
is the workers’ harvest time, and if they are not busy then, they 
face starvation the rest of the year. 

Just now it is the rush season in the millinery trade. The 
millinery trade that I refer to has nothing to do with those beauti- 
ful hats that adorn rich ladies on Fifth Avenue. This is another 
kind of millinery, in which models are turned out by the thousands 
for the medium and low priced trade. Most of the hats are the so- 
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called “ ready to wear ” affairs, very simple in design, little trimiued 
and usually cheap in material. It yequires small skill to hanille 
these hats. Most of the women inthe trade are known as pre. 
parers. They do what little the machines have left them to do in. 
the way of making the hats, lining their brims, and gétting them 
ready for the trimmers. They do everything, in fact, except put 
on the bow or the quill or the flower which decorates the hat. 

Millinery is supposed to be a very “ genteel” trade, and the 
workers imagine that they are on a pretty high social level when 
they make hats. It sounds better to say “I am a milliner,” than 
to admit, “I work in a box factory.” For this, and one or tv 
other good reasons, the trade is overcrowded, and.even in the rush ~ 
season about fifteen per cent. of the workers fail to find steady 
employment. It is a condition of things which the manufacturers 
are not slow to take advantage of. The girls are exploited in every 
possible way. Wages are low, and are being constantly forced lower. 
It is customary to take in many learners each season, rather than to 
employ girls who already know tlre trade. The learner, you ~ee, 
signs a ¢ontract to work from two to four weeks for nothing, and 
the rest; of the season for from $1 to $1 50 a week. Sometimes 
the boss finds an excuse for turning off these girls after they haye 
worked nothing while learning. He can then take on a new set 
of girls who want to be milliners. As a girl of average intelli- 
gence masters her task in about a week. the boss gets a great deal 
of his work done by learners, and it doesn’t cost him a dollar. 

Such a state of affairs in a trade makes it quite easy for the 
manufacturers, even the best of them, to force the workers to take 
work home after the shop closes. And they do it. Women are 
timid, they are weak, they are unorganized; they think they are 
not in industry to stay, anyhow, so what is the use of complaining? 
They accept conditions as they find them, and cheerfully waste the 
flame of their lives for a pittance. This is what the manufacturers 
mean when they say they employ women because women are more 
easily handled than men. 

Go down to the corner of Grand Street and the Bowery any 
evening in February or March, watch that amazing procession of 


. women and children pouring out of the factories, hurrying to their 


homes after a day of toil. Note that many of them carry bunilles 
under their arms. Ask them what they carry. 

The factories are not the only places from which girls are forced 
to take work to be completed before they can seek their beds. A 
girl friend of mine pointed to a picture of a famous actress in one 
of her most popular characters. “ That gown,” said the girl, “ was 
finished in my kitchen at three o’clock in the morning. My sister 
brought it home from ’s,” naming a palatial store in whose 
dressmaking department many stage wardrobes are made. 

It is the book-binderies, rather than the shops and _ factories, 
that are the worst offenders in the matter of night work for women. 
A month or two ago a big firm down-town was actually advertising 
in the daily papers for girls to work from eight .o’clock at night 
until four in the morning. --‘Until very recently two well-known 
magazines (one of them a celebrated “ muckraker”) had a system 
in their binderies by which, two weeks in the month, the girls 
worked seventy-eight hours a week, the other two weeks being slack. 
Sixty hours is the legal week. One night, and sometimes two, some 
of the girls worked all night. A representative of the Consumers’ 
League went to one of these- magazines and labored with the 
millionaire owner. He admitted that he broke the law, but he 
added that in his opinion the law was a nuisance, and that he some- 
times thought of“kaving it declared unconstitutional. However, he 
disliked lawsuits and preferred that some one else should bring the 
test case. He agreed to change the system in his bindery until the 
law was made over to suit him. 

I know a girl who is émployed in a bindery in the West Thirties. ‘ 
She works at the wiring machine. There is only one wiring 
machine in the shop, and it happens that in the middle of the week 
there is a great deal of wiring to be done, in order to get a magazine 
ready for the next process. So this girl works all day Wednesday, 
all Wednesday night, and until ten o’clock Thursday morning. She 
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sleeps all day Thursday and goes back to work Friday morning. F 


She does this every week. 

I know another girl who, until lately, worked every Friday 
twenty-four hours at a stretch. She spoke of it frankly to me, and 
regretted that she was not strong enough to continue the |ong 
hours. Both of these girls belong to the union, and they receive 
the usual time and a half allowance for their extra hours of work. 
They are not forced to work at night, the foreman will tell you. ° 
Are they not? Even under union conditions the average skilled 
woman in the binding trades makes little more than $8 a week. 
The men in the binderies average $15, but they have so hypnotized 
the women that the men are able to monopolize all the thizhly 
skilled parts of the trade, leaving the simpler operations to the 
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women. No woman is allowed to go higher than the sewing to- 
gether of the sheets. The girls at the sewing machines make from 
$7 to $8 a week. The work requires intelligence and a fair amount 
of skill, and if it were a “ man’s job” it would command twice the 
wages. However, the women accept the half loaf as better tlian 
no bread at all. When a chance offers to double her wages by 
working a night or two in the week, is it any wonder that an 
energetic girl jumps at it? Most of the binders agreed, when we 
talked it over, that it wasn’t so bad, if they only wouldn't ask you 
to leave the shop before daylight. That was the worst, the going 
home.in the dark, ‘when the cars and ferries are running at such 
wide intervals, and such terrible people are hanging around the 
streets. One girl said that in her shop they let the night shift lie 
down on the floor and sleep until six o’clock. Her foreman was 
too kind-hearted to turn a girl out. Another said she used to wait 
for daylight in_an all-night restaurant on the corner. 

Accidents? Oh yes, accidents do happen sometimes, when a girl 
gets too tired and sleepy to be careful. Usually they manage to 
keep their wits about them, but not always. Catherine used to 
work as a paster, and as she was a very quick worker she made as 
much as $12 a week. Big wages for a woman. But Catherine 
wasn’t satisfied with that. She was bright and ambitious, and 
when the boss offered her $25 a week to work at the cover machine 
all night she was delighted. Twenty-five dollars a week is a 
princely income to a working girl. It opens up possibilities of 
dazzling luxury to the entire household, for few wirls have only 
themselves to provide for. So Catherine went to work‘at the cover 
machine, all night long feeding magazines to a great hungry steel 
and iron mouth. One night she was unusually weary. Perhaps 
she had not slept enough during the day. Even working girls like 
to have a good time, and sometimes they are so foolish as,to sacri- 
fice their sleeping hours to pleasure. Of course no one defends 
such nonsense. A working girl should work. On this particular 
night the girl at the cover machine was tired and sleepy. The covers 
didn’t run smoothly between the jaws of the monster. Several times 
they got all wrinkled up and ruined. So, when the very last cover 
she ever fed it began to Wrinkle she forgot caution and retained 
her hold on it a fraction-of a second too long. ‘The great jaws 
snapped at her hand. She shrieked—and shrieked. They stopped 
the machine, but not before the jaws had devoured her arm just 
below the shoulder. 

What became of her? Oh, she stayed in the hospital quite a 
while, and the shop got up an entertainment for her, and made 
$1000. She bought a cork arm, which makes her look all right, 
and the firm took her back and gave her a job as copyholder at $7 


a week. The other copyholders get $8 a week, but the boss said 
she was lucky to get any job at all, with only one arm. 

Did the firm do anything for her while she. was in the hospital? 
Well, they bought some tickets for the entertainment. Of course 
they were not responsible for the accident. The girl was working 
at night voluntarily, and was getting well paid for it. She knew 
the machine was dangerous. Anyhow, she couldn’t sue the firm, 
because she was breaking the law just as much as they were. 

There are people whose minds are so logical that they cannot see 


.why if women will get into the trades they should expect the 


trades to adapt themselves to feminine necessities. If a trade needs 
people to work at night why should not the women as well as the 
men do the night tasks? I can think of several answers to that. 
I can think of two or three ways in which the night itself menaces 
women as it-does not menace men. Only the other day the press 
despatches from Lincoln, Nebraska, told_a horrible story about a 
girl of fifteen being assaulted on‘her way home from her night- 
work in a telephone exchange. Every once in a while the working 
world hears tales of girls running for more than their lives to 
reach the shelter of their doors. No, not down on the East Side 
among the foreign population. East Side streets are as safe as 
your drawing-room. Most of the girls live in Jersey City, Hoboken, 
Brooklyn, or far up in Harlem, where rents are comparatively 
cheap. It is hard on the parents of these girls when they don’t 

t home until late. 

| was thinking of Jeanne. Jeanne was a young French girl, one 
of a prosperous Jewish family, where it was never intended that 
the daughters should work. The father had a little cigar store 


down on lower Broadway, and all the children went to school. . 


The Trust noticed the little store one day, and naturally ate it up. 
They gave the father a job, but the salary was small, and the two 
eldest girls had to find work. Jeanne got a job in the auditing 
department of a big store and worked until almost any hour of the 
night. When she stayed out after.ten the father used to go down 
to the corner where she got out of the car and wait for her. One 
December night he waited there in a furious storm, waited a long 
time. Jeanne was very late that night, and all the way up in 
the car her little heart was devoured with anguish, for she thought 
of her father standing there in the snow. When she found him he 
was speechless with cold, and when they got home he lay down on 
his bed exhausted and ill... He died about ten days later. 

There are lots of girls who wouldn’t dream of entering the 
back door of a saloon in the daytime, but on the way home in the 
dark hours, when there are few to see and none at all to care, and 

. (Continued on page 473.) 


THE COMMISSION WHICH IS INVESTIGATING CHARGES OF GRAFT IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF PENNSYLVANIA’S STATE CAPITOL 


THE COST OF THIS STRUCTURE WAS SUPPOSED TO BE $4,000,000, BUT THE AMOUNT EXCEEDED $13,000,000. THE ITEM oF $9,000,000 
FOR “ FURNITURE” INCLUDED $2,000,000 FOR ELECTROLIERS, WHICH. WERE CONTRACTED FOR “ BY THE POUND.” AN ARTICLE DEALING 


IN DETAIL WITH THE EXPENDITURE FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE BUILDING ENTITLED veh 
TIAL MONUMENT OF FRAUD?’ WAS PUBLISHED IN “ HARPER’S WEEKLY ” FOR NOVEMBER 3, 


NNSYLVANIA’S NEW CAPITOL A PALA- 
. A REPLY TO THIS ARTICLE, “ A BRIEF 


FOR PENNSYLVANIA’S CAPITOL AND ITS BUILDERS,” BY ISAAC A. PENNYPACKER, WAS PURQISHED IN THE ISSUE FOR DECEMBER 29, 1906 
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SHADOWS PARIS 


- By ROWLAND STRONG | 


PARIS CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


Paris, March 7, 1907. 
ND above all be careful of your planes!” This was, ae- 
cording to M. Félix Braequemond, a pupil of a pupil of 
Ingres, the supreme dictum of the great classical French 
painter. Drawing, taught Ingres, is merely an indica- 
tion of the luminous and sombre masses, and of the 
classified light, which determine the values of the objects to be 
represented. “ 

The luminous and sombre masses, the shadows of this great 
capital, whose history covers s0 many hundreds of years,#are in- 
stinct with delicate suggestions, with subtle lessons. Every city has 
the shadows that it deserves, the shadows that it makes for itself, 
just as the deeds of men and women color and model their lives. 
The Old World and the. New have each their characteristic 


shadows—shadow-marks as full of significance if not as tangible as ~ 


landmarks. In respect of its shadows London differs no less from 
New York than Bruges from Pittsburg, though the contrast may 


‘not be so striking. New shadows, varying in sharpness and in- 


tensity, are cast by new events, new people, new buildings: and 
the old shadows linger even when that which gave them birth has 
long passed away, enveloping in a ghostly atmosphere the impalpable 
spirit-world in which we live with our ancestors. Not even the 
levelling of a house or a street can banish the old shadows alto- 
gether, can exorcise them wholly. Their immaterial presence still 
clings to the sites of razed cities and abandoned temples. They 
are, as it were, “ earth-bound ” for generations; and when at last 
they take their leave, Time has indeed made a complete revolution, 
and so troubling have been their reproachful or merely reminis- 
cent Whisperings, thejr evocative note becomes so penetrating and 
acute by its mere attenuation, as change follows change, that our 
coarser natures not infrequently hail their departure with some- 
thing like a feeling of relief. Shadows are the better-half of 
History. 

Modern Paris is statuesque. She poses: a magnificent statue 
of stone, and, generally speaking, her shadow is soft and blue, of 
great depth under an appearance of lightness. Her features are 
Classical, her look and bearing imperial; but wars and revolutions. 
the passions of love and hate, have left deep lines upon her face 
and furrows upon her brow, which, if examined singly, may appear 
harshly seeptical, cruelly ironical, bitter, or sad, but they do not 
destroy the antique nobility or the imtellectual serenity of the 
expression as a whole.; The mask of Napoleon with the smile of 
Voltaire! The beauty of the bust is heightened, not marred, by its 
patine.” 

The old shadows commingle and contrast with the new. The 
sharply cut, new-thrown shadows of tall twentieth-century man- 
sions seem all the harsher and colder when they come in. contact 
with the warm if dingy tones of some such quaint relie of pre- 
Revolutionary days as that little old patched and red-tiled wine- 
shop on the Quai de Passy, with its ragged festoons of ancient 
ivy still clinging to its roof. and all around it the stone-faced 
apartment-houses of the wealthy—a company of modern million- 
tires gazing in horror at a mummified sans-culotte. Then to go 
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The little old Wine-shop on the Quai de Passy—a mummified 
Sans-culotte ” 


back to almost prehistoric times, to the brick and marble period of 
the Roman occupation, we have mystical shadows such as fal! in 
deep amber and russet folds trom the broken walls which now sur- 
round the Cluny Museum, and which at different epochs have en- 
circled a Roman bath and a Carlovingian abbey. The Middle Aves 
still contribute their share to the shadows of Paris, notably on tie 


The Shadow of the Law—the ancient peaked Turrets of the Palais 
de Justice recalling the Steel Caps of the feudal Guardsmen 


quays, where the cross-hatching of the long fishing-rods bending 
over the swirling Seine from the embankments and the river-shore 
give to the black and white of city, Seine, and sky a quality and 
tone which you may look for in vain outside of a Callot etching. 
And with. their medieval dignity unimpaired by inheritance, the 
successors—themselves centenarians—of those ancient trees, whiose 
roots ages ago were bathed by the Seine waters, turn aside from 
the surging life behind them, indifferent to the human bustle, as 
if nothing worthy of the notice of a tall and noble poplar had 
been or ever could be going on. ‘The river breeze with its song 
and cajolery, its eternal caress, is still their one playfellow— 
leur seul amour! And their deep greens and shaggy masses of 
branch and foliage are those of the old French “ verdure” tapes 
tries, spun in homely wool by high-coifed maidens and _leatlier- 
jerkined youths long before the Gobelin looms, with their silk and 
gold threads, were set up in rivalry. Also of medieval shadow. 
though the construction be more recent, are the pointed roofs and 
sugar-loaf turrets of the Palais de Justice which overlook thiese 
same Seine banks, recalling the steel-peaked caps and spjKed armor 
of the feudal gardiens de la paix, grim and iron-handéd sentinels 
over virtue. Here, indeed, is the antique shadow of the law. And 
hard by at Notre Dame, in deep shrouds of serene obscurity, tremt- 
lous with divine harmonies and perfumed with inimemorial in- 
cense, from hundreds of saint-burdened niches, from the intricate 
tracery of the great rose-windows with their wheeling kaleido- 
scopes of painted glass, from the fluted pillars rising in pure jets of 
stone to dimmer and dimmer heights, from the roof of the vast nave 
poised like a moth on wings of Gothic lace, from the two mighty 
towers lifting their skeleton arms to heaven, falls the shadow 
of the church. From nowhere can the shadows of Paris be 
better observed than from the North Tower of Notre Dame 
en a sunlit afternoon, with, for preference, big bellying white 
clouds driving across the blue sky-—immediately beneath you thie 
myriad convolutions of the old Island City, through whose archaic 
streets, as through a brain (to quote the subtle poet of * The City 
of the Soul ”’), 


~+.. “men creep like thoughts ”; 


? 
farther away, the serried ranks of those chestnut groves, lit up in 
spring by their lamplike cones of bloom, which Napoleon I. planted 
as a guard to the ancient splendors of the Luxembourg; farther 
to the left, the “ brooding brow ” of the Pantheon, the seventeenth 
century magnificence of the two round towers of Saint-Sulpice. 
crowning the classical and reposeful lines of that vast Louis 
Quinze pile like the curls of a monumental peruke of the period: 
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then along the white Seine with its score of sparkling bridges like 
so many rings on the white fingers of a queen, to the blue and 
black and gray of succeeding divisions of the city, bluer as the 
eve reaches the more distant and modern quarters, to the Paris as 
yet unbuilt that lies bare and formless—terrains vaques—outside 
the fortifications, and beyond to the misty purple horizons and the 
wooded summits of Bellevue, Meudon, Saint-Cloud, and Versailles. 
From laughing youth to extreme old age, in all its moods grave and 
gay, the life story of the great city lies before you; and at your 
side, the “ Penseur,” that sphinx-hearted gargoyle of Notre Dame, 
which for ten centuries has gazed out upon the slowly changing 
scene, and watched its multitudinous and multicolored shadows 
with the same prophetic mystery in its eyes and grim humor on 
its lips, thinks your thoughts and dreams your dreams, for in the 
direct line of its vision rises up the Fiffel Tower, menacing symbol 
of a world yet to be born, monstrous finger-post of progress. 

Not less suggestive than the shadows of the Paris that dreams 
are the shadows of the Paris that thinks and works, and of the 
Paris that plays. 

In the Luxembourg quarter, where the aristocracy of intellect 
expands the edifying influence of its grave presence, the shadows 
have a quality of their own, born of their environment, and de- 
termining it. Take any of its old streets, say the rue Cassette. 
Owing’ to the solemn companionship of Saint-Sulpice, a stone's 
throw away, and the aristocratic survival in its midst of the 
Hotel d’Hinnisdal, now the Catholic Institute, but until recently 
the town mansion of one of those great French families that have 
preserved intact their religious and social traditions, the rue Cas- 
sette wears an outward air of pious contemplation, a mask of 
spiritual decorum, the sedate livery, as it were, of a domestic of 
the upper clergy. Mainly composed of old-fashioned printing- 
houses, including that of the Archiepiscopate of Paris, no family 
Bible was ever bound in more mournful black or roan. Across 
the strait-laced facades of its whity-brown walls the shadows 
fall narrow like black stoles. Two moribund monarchist and 
clerical organs issue daily from its presses. Look at those high- 
pointed cobblestones which constitute its “ pavé,” its “ metal ”"— 
resounding too like metal to the horses’ hoofs and the wheels of 
passing vehicles. Note the delicate dark-gray shadows which sur- 
round. them at their base, growing less as the road gradually 
sinks to the curbstones on either side. By their constant ripple 
they suggest a babbling brook. The heightening of the dark-gray 
shadows of these old-fashioned cobbles teaches you the meaning 
of that idiomatic expression “le haut du pavé.” That part of 
the old Paris thoroughfare, before the introduction of “ trottoirs,” 
or paved sidewalks, which was farthest away from the gutter, 
and, therefore, at the highest level, was the “haut du pavé,” a 
favored position, to hold which was the privilege of wealth and 
rank. In those days the gutters ran through the middle of the 
street, and the “ haut du pavé”™” was nearest to the wall, where the 
sidewalks now are. A few old thoroughfares paved in this way 
are still to be seen in Paris, notably the rue Berton in the 
sixteenth arrondissement, and the cour du Dragon at the corner of 
the rue de Rennes. And though it is no longer permitted to the 
insolent lackeys of great nobles to push mere citizens into the 
gutters of these narrow streets, a certain aristocratic air still per- 
tains to them by reason of these humble stones which yielded 
every prerogative to the “carriage-folk” and nothing to the 
pedestrian. In the rue Cassette the “ haut du pavé” is now in the 
middle, two little strips of sidewalk having been added on either 
side, but the cobbles are of the ancient shape which for three cen- 
turies has not been modified, and their shadows are the same. 
Shaded in summer by trees, the tops only of which are visible 
above high walls that once surrounded extensive gardens, streets 


The Shadow of the Church—Notre Dame’s famous Gargoyle, 
the “ Penseur,” gazing toward the Eiffel Tower 
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The Clerical Street, Rue Cassette, “ sedate, erudite, and con- 
templative,” where the Shadows fall Narrow like Black Stoles 


of the type of the rue Cassette, equally sedate, erudite, and contem- 
plative, are common enough on the left bank, in the neighborhood 
of Saint-Sulpice, and in the university quarter. At most times 
of the day, a subdued and harmonious illumination fills them, 
spreading over their surface a kind of rich atmospheric varnish. 
such as was used by the old masters, banishing all crudities of light 
and shade; the very sunshine seems to reach these solemn alleys 
through a patine or veil, which exists perhaps only in.our imagina- 
tions, but is suggested by the elderly spirit of the place, its almost 
silenced echoes. In any~ case, the impression is there, and if so 
many of the dealers in old furniture and brie-a-braec have opened 
shop in the rue de Rennes, which is a kind of highway through 
this old-world quarter, but yet so far from the track beaten by 
most American tourists, it must be that here are constant atmos- 
pherie qualities’ peculiarly precious to them, and that the back- 
ground, or rather the circumambience of gray-green wall, with the 


_ancient boughs of chestnut-trees floating above, and the rich stip- 
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pling of the cobbled roads, is just what is needed to show off their 
faded treasures to the fullest advantage. Certainly the exorbitant 
prices which they charge weuld amply justify this supposition. 

Here. also, the shadows of the human face tend to accentuate 
particular lines and develop typical expressions. In both look and 
dress the Parisian who belongs, as a native, to these regions; would 
present an unusual, if not eccentric, appearance in any other 'part of 
the world.- He is both graver and grayer than the inhabitant of 
the right bank of the Seine. I[t is here that the plat-bord, the 
“ stovepipe hat with the flat and somewhat downward-slanting 
brim, forms part of the local dress, and the “ tromblon ” or blunder- 
buss of half a century ago, that wobbly revolutionary infant of the 
imperial beaver, is still to be seen, though its proportions, lessen- 
ing with succeeding generations, only just suffice to indicate a true 
but diminutive descendant of the giants. Fashion moves; slowly 
in this neighborhood, where plodding work and unostentatious 
comfort, proud characteristics of a highly cultivated bourgeoisie, are 
the order of the day. The frock coat is constantly worn, and is 
long and ample in the skirts: trousers disdain the pressed median 
line; the brewn boot is rare; patent-leather and the pointed toe 
are rarer still; the elegancies are subdued, though real. The 
swallowtail coat, together with an elaborately pleated white shirt- 
froat, is still de rigueur at marriages, at funerals, and on all ocea- 
sions of official ceremony: and these old-fashioned pleatings seem 
to be imitated or repeated in the thousands of white-slatted shut- 
ters enframing the windows of ail but the most modern houses, 
and giving to them a fresh and dignified air of being always in 
clean linen. There is a provincialism too in this well-laundered 
look which has its charm. There are streets in this working and 
thinking quarter of Paris which have all the appearance of re- 
spectable public notaries, such for instanee’ the rue de Fleurus, 
with the Luxembourg garden as its vernal background. The older 
and smaller and darker streets take us back to earlier epochs of 
fashion before Brummel had invented the clean collar, to the days 
of laced ruffles of+ such delicate cambrie that they shunned a too 
frequent starching and remained beautiful but yellow: and there 
are quite poor streets where poets and students live, whose 
dilapidated shutters are nearly black. 

That the left bank of the Seine monopolizes all that is treasur- 
able in the ancient harmonies of line and shadow that enfold the 
heart and history of Paris is a popular errer, but that the right 
bank is, on the whole, junior to the left cannot be denied, though 
with eternity before us the past is in a sense ageless. As 
Biirger says, “ Hin ist Hin!” But. that the right bank is entirely 
distinguished from the left by the diversity of its shadows is per- 
fectly true. In the zone of the comparatively new houses of which 
the opera is the centre, the shadows, owing to the prevalence of 


fresh stone, are harder and bluer, the wide streets. the broader- 
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streets of dente line, which with their tree-borgers are merely 
green and white in summer, or white and gray-black in winter, 
until a prolonged stroll brings us to the nineteenth-century splen- | 
dor, the real if somewhat insipid beauty of that vast avenue lead- 

ing to the Bois de Boulogne, with its plethora of florid brick, and | 


decorated stone, and blue slate, recalling, the rigid domestic pro- 

priety, the flounced crinolines and shot “bt of the mid-Victorian 
_ era, and which was once named, and in point of shadow ani 

souvenir still is, the Avenue of the Empress. We have passed 

through the ministerial and ambassadorial suburbs, neat and 

patched with gilt like a diplomatic uniform. we have left behind 
« us that other section of Paris that thinks and works. 

To the west, but farther to the north, lies a vast and seething 
quarter, of all periods and of none, whose streets are populous and : 
squalid, or so solitary and silent as to appear to be. hushing up a 
crime, but they have this in common that their shadows are, as it 
were, deaf and dumb, without receptivity or power of expression, 
being indeed merely shadows of shadows—shadows of scenes which 
are dormant during the day, and whose echoes are for the moment 
mute. This is the so-called European quarter, and it is here that 
Paris plays—a quarter that gets up very late in the morning, in a 
state of somnolent frowsiness, pallid, and not overtidy, the dejec- 
tion of “mal aux cheveux” or “ katzenjammer” visible upon its 
tired face, in its sordid deshabille. Those eyes of a street which 
are its windows remain in the European quarter, or at least with 
respect to most of its dwelling tenements, sleepily closed till noon. 
and in some cases for the whole of the day, only opening at supper- 


The Government Buildings, with their hard, cold Shadow of | 
ministerial and diplomatic Justice eae 


pavements, leaye a freer inlet to air and sun, the planes are fewer, 
‘and the backgrounds have a relative absence of chiaroscuro. Where 
a bright and burning’sun can play with unbroken rays upon such 
massive walls as those of the Madeleine and the Bourse, with their 
colonnades in pure Greek style, we have shadows so clear cut and 
of such a rich deep blue as to transport us in imagination to those 
rugged and stony landscapes of the Midi and the Mediterranean, 
where, to quote a recent outburst of M. Jules Jaurés, the sun 
shines with such force upon the bare rocks that the birds as they 
wing past “se dédoublent ”—* double themselves ’—as in a mirror. 
There are no such luminous effects as these on the left bank, 
where the bluest Shadows are in the outlying and artisan quarters, 
but are as hard, dreary, and cold as the lives of the toiling folk 
who dwell there. The Chamber of Deputies, and the official build- 
ings that are in line with it, the palace of the President of the 
Chamber, and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, forming an archi- 
tectural sequence to the Bridge and the Place de la Concorde, the 
Madeleine, and the rue Royak, although actually on the left bank, 
belong, by the nature of their shadows and planes, to the right 
bank. They speak its language and obey its customs. The zone of 
the right-bank extends as far as the Faubourg St.-Germain to the 
south, and to the Pont des Arts on the east. Its line of demarca- 
tion literally cuts in two the Cnamber of Deputies, of which the 
facade opposite the Seine is a Parliamentary incrustration upon 
the more ancient town residence of the Duchesse de Bourbon, the 
real front of which looks towards the Faubourg St. -Germain, and 
is of the left bank proper. Such overlapping is inevitable in a 
city where centralizing tendencies are constantly on the increase, 
whose administrative maw is ever opening wider, but in all other 
respects the left bank remains intact, without any influence from 
the right to seriously affect its intimate spirit, and the right con- 
tinues its development towards the west and north, multiplying 


The Shadows that play along the Balconies of the Rue de 
Clichy at Dawn 


time, when the rattle of cabs and carriages and automobiles on the 
cobbled pavements below announce that the nocturnal Pandemonium . 
of Montmartre and Clichy and Rochechouart, of the Place Blanche. 
the Place Pigalle, and the rue Notre Dame de la Lorette is once 
more in full swing. Then the Paris that plays becurtains and be- 
mantles itself in vast masses of shadow, the depth and concealing 
powers of which are intensified and added to by the brilliance of the 
illumination which streams from cafés and restaurants and the 
facades of music-halls and dancing-saloons, from a thousand and 
one dens of delirium and doubtful delight. Draped in these fan- 
tastic shadows the circular Place Clichy and Place Pigalle, with 
their flaring all-night houses, the Abbayé de Theleme, the Rat 

Mort, or Dead Rat, the Nouvelle Athénes, or New Athens (save 

the mark), resemble huge merry-go-rounds, invaded by madmen 

and madwomen, the whole European quarter turns itself into a 
roaring Vanity Fair, and when at last the frantic scene is over, 

its black masses of shadow, of which the blazing sails of the Red 

Mill are perhaps the most notable luminous foyer, gradually fade 

4 . into relative nothingness, inapt to hide the red-handed “ Apache ” 

or thug from the belated reveller, his unsuspecting prey, having 

lost all character or raison d’étre as shadows of Paris that plays. 

as shadows of evil, or shadows of death, fleeing the daylight, what 

time a pale sunbeam creeps along the balconies of the rue de 
Clichy like some shameful yellow cat climbing een home at 


Rustic Shadows in a Montrouge Courtyard in the Heart of Paris dawn after a night’s debauch upon the tiles. 
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Fifty Thousand of San Francisco’s Business Men turned out recently and cleaned up the Streets of the City with Vigor and Efficiency 
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An incidental Detail undertaken by the Citizens’ Street-cleaning Brigade—putting up a Lamp-post that was wrecked during the Earthquake 


AMATEUR “WHITE-WINGS” DAY IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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HANDS ACROSS THE COUNTER 


HOW THE THRIFTY ENGLISH IN JAPAN ARE UTILIZING THE SAN FRAN- 
CISCO AFFAIR TO PROMOTE TRADE WITH THEIR ORIENTAL ALLY 


By WILLIAM INGLIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


YoKouaAmMaA, February 28, 1907. 

ITH the vexatious San Francisco school question settled, 

or at least lulled to sléep for a while, the American 

observer cannot shut his eyes to the fact that England 

is trving hard to elbow us out of Japanese trade; also 

r our government must sooner or later come to 

vvips with Japan on the question of coolie immigration. The 

labor problem really underlies the school incident, for it ‘was the 

cagerness of the*San Francisco bosses to throw a sop to the 

fiercely anti-Japanese labor organizations that precipitated the 
awkward mess over the exclusion of Japanese from the schools. 

The present indications are that Uncle Sam will have to pay 

pretty high for the Californians’ fun. He may or he may’ not 

compel Californians to admit Japanese children to the white 

schools. That matter lies in the hands of the Supreme Court of 


_the United States. But for the sport of Jap-baiting, the favorite 


amusement of less than one per cent. of his citizens, Uncle Sam 
has already begun to suffer. Only a few days ago a cheerful 
English editor remarked in a column of his Yokohama newspaper, 
not without certain appearances of joy, that “since the action of 
the United States in the California incident the Japanese gov- 
ernment has taken a firmer attitude ris-d-vis Russian aggressive- 
ness in Manchuria.” 

That utterance looks innocent enough at first sight; but let us 
take a second look. Ever since the Peace of Portsmouth, Russia 
has been obstructing the Japanese in Manchuria, and there have 
heen many complaints that Russia was trying to balk Japan of 


the fruits of her victory as she did after her triumph in the 
Chinese war: For many months there have been almost daily con- 


licts in Manchuria between Japanese enterprise and Russian 
inertia. It was not until a fortnight ago that Russia suddenly 
announced the immediate withdrawal of her troops, and at the 
seme time began to move them out of the territory. Men who 
know the Far East well declare that the Russians were deeply im- 
pressed by the profound respect paid by the American govern- 
ment to Japan's sharp protest against the exclusion of her school- 
children. And it is noteworthy, too, that Russian interference with 
and nagging at Japan have suddenly ceased. It may or may not 
bé true that the Japanese have used America’s deference. as a 
whip to snap over the head of Russia: but when the English editor 
of a pro-Japanese journal chuckles in public over Japan’s “ firmer 
attitude ris-d-ris Russian aggressiveness” the coincidence is 
striking. If Japan shoula reap no other substantial benefit from 
the San Francisco incident than this sudden ousting of Russia 
from Manchuria, she would still be a great gainer. As to how 
cheap Americans must feel at- thus being used as a handy Japanese 
implement, it is not the province of this writer to say. 

Apropos to the chuckling of the English editor it may be well 
to draw attention to a significant matter—the tone of the English 
press in Japan during the whole California rumpus. Americans 
have had the pleasure of reading day after day such charming 
tributes as this: 

* London.—Later. 

“ Notwithstanding the rabid utterances of certain American 
politicians and the wild imaginings of the American sensational 
press, there is no longer any doubt that the firmness and wisdom 
of Japanese diplomacy will arrive at a satisfactory settlement of 
the troublesome school affair.” 


Nice reading, is it not? If the Japanese were not shrewd they | 


might, after absorbing enough of this stuff, believe that they have 
* cornered ” all the wisdom of the world and so can spare enough 
to manage the affairs of the rabid and sensational Americans. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that the astute Japanese are 
not misled by such flattery. And the funny thing is that the 
editors who publish it are just as full as ever of “ hands across 
the sea.” “blood is thicker than water,” “our dear cousins over 
the pond,” and all the other pretty sentiments with which we are 
so often regaled. 

But the re is that Great Britain and America are rivals for 
the trade of Japan and the Far East, and that these chuckling 
cditers, with an eve toward using every honest effort to alienate 
the Japanese from us—purely as a matter of business—never fail to 


-make the most of each opportunity... They love us as much as 


ever, but they need more Japanese business. An American friend 
sadly asked me this question: 


: “ Of course, it is right their love to dissemble, 
But why do they kick us down-stairs?” 


Still, one is apt to feel less resentful upon considering the power- 
ful incentive there is for this sort of conduct. Philosophers agree 
that the warfare of the future will be the struggle for the survival 
of the fittest. carried out in the form of commercial combat. And 
competent students of present-day history who have serutinized 
events in Japan for years assure me that the desire to get more trade 
was Great Britain’s prircipal motive in forming her recent offen- 


sive and defensive alliance with Japan. Thus far the British 
traders have obtained the lion’s share of commerce with Japan. 

But to return to the subject of coolie immigration. There is 
not enough room in already overcrowded Japan ‘for her 50,000,000 
of people, who are increasing at the rate of 600,000 a year. Many 
men still living have witnessed the transformation of the J apanese 
from a simple feudal people, whose occupation was fishing, farm- 
ing and fighting, to a modern first-class world-power who must 
subsist by manufacture and commerce rather than by agriculture. 
Only one-twelfth.of the soil of Japan is available for cultivation, 
so that a large and constantly increasing proportion of the na- 
tidn’s food must be brought in from abroad. To earn this food 
the people of Japan must find work somewhere, anywhere—at 
home or in the most profitable market the world affords. 

It is fascinating to study the swift transformation of Japan 
from feudalism to the most advanced phase of modern high- 
pressure living, to observe these hardy, industrious, persistent 
people, guided and governed by a ruler of the highest intelligence, 
trying to achieve in one generation the growth whjch in the case 
of the most advanced European nations “required ten generations. 
The Japanese have made many blunders, but these have always 
been corrected, and they are learning with great rapidity. 

But with the nation’s advance in manufacture and commerce 
there has come a corresponding increase in the cost of living. 
It costs nearly twice as much to live in Japan to-day as it did one 
generation ago. So the Japanese people and government are being 
constantly pressed by: the problem of how to find work for the 
hands and food for the mouths so rapidly increasing in their land. 
Cheaply as they still live, they nevertheless find the struggle for 
life growing harder each day. Manufacture and commerce have 
not increased fast enough to keep pace with the growing needs 
of the people. 

Therefore they must look abroad for the means of living. Bui 
where? Manchuria, Korea, Formosa? I have heard so many 
opinions as to the possibility of the Japanese doing well in these 
territories that it would be confusing to set them down here. 
The gist of .the matter is that, on the whole, they probably will 
thrive in these new fields, while it is certain that. in the frozen 
north of Manchuria as well as insthe tropical -fields of Formosa 
the Japanese laborer quickly deteriorates. He is the product of 
ages of living in a climate like that of England: He cannot en- 
dure the extremes of heat and cold; and if he can find in any 
country a climate. like that of home he will go to that country 
and thrive. 

The Pacific coast of the United States fulfils that condition. 
Moreover, the standard of wages is higher in America than any- 
where else in the world. This golden land is no hazard of new 
fortunes, like Manchuria or Korea, but a well-established bonanza. 
The Japanese laborer can live in comfort on the Pacific slope, 
work no harder than he does at home, earn more than twice as 
much pay, eat better food, enjoy _— luxury, and save a great 
deal of money. That is why the Japanese have been rushing to 
America in such mighty throngs since the close of the war with 
Russia. 

Prohibited by imperial edict from going directly into the United 
States, the Japanese cheap laborer has found a simple means of 
eluding the letter of the law. He uses the Hawaiian Islands as a 
stepping-stone, as a take-off for his leap into the rich, luxurious 
field of America. Incidentally the Hawaiian Territorial govern- 
ment collects $5 poll-tax from every immigrant. There is ro 
prohibition upon the emigration of Japanese laborers to Hawaii. 
They have only to show good health and the ability to support 
themselves. Having once established. themselves in Hawaii, the 
newest Territory of the United States, the laborers find it an easy 
matter to take the next ship to the United States itself. 

So there is now going on a brisk trade in coolie-carrying across 
the Pacific.. Nearly every ship that leaves Yokohama for Hono- 
lulu carries from one hundred to three hundred Japanese coolies. 
These men remain in Honolulu for a few weeks, then sail for San 
Francisco. The progress of this roundabout immigration is as 
well ordered as the advance of a billiard-ball that caroms off 
another and rolls to its destination. The presence of these 
coolies is one of the most serious problems on the Pacific coast 
to-day. 

How is the cheap coolie to be kept out? That he must be kept 
out is the opinion of Americans in Japan—not on account of any 
fancied inferiority in an ethnological way, but purely for economic 
reasons. <A political economist who has given much time to the 
subject presents it in a temperate way that carries conviction. 

‘America cannot stand the influx of cheap labor,” he said the 
other day. “ It doesn’t matter whether the coolie comes from Japan, 
or China, or England, or any other part of the world. The Ameri- 
ean laboring-man. whose standard wage is more than ‘twice as 
great as the Japanese standard, cannot and will not tolerate the 

(Continued on page 477.) 
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The Road-train starting on its Run to Aldershot under the Observation of War Department Officials. 


The Hill-climbing Abilities of the Train being Tested near Aldershot 


AN AUTO-TRAIN THAT RUNS WITHOUT RAILS 


ONE OF THE MOST INGENIOUS PRODUCTS OF THE MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF THE AUTOMOBILE IS THE “ MOTOR TRAIN,” A 4OMPLETED 
EXAMPLE OF WHICH HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY TRIED OUT IN ENGLAND. THIS ROAD TRAIN CONSISTS OF A SERIES OF SIX-WHEELED 
VEHICLES COMPRISING A TRACTOR, A FIRST-CLASS COACH, A SECOND-CLASS COACH, AND A LUGGAGE VAN; THE POWER IS APPLIED BY 
A SEVENTY-FIVE-HORSE-POWER’ FOUR-CYLLINDER MOTOR. ALTHOUGH THE MOST ERRATIC EVOLUTIONS WERE PERFORMED BY THE TRAIN, 
THE REAR WHEELS OF THE LAST TRUCK FOLLOWED WITHIN AN INCH OR TWO OVER THE SAME TRACKS MADE BY THE MOTOR WHEELS 
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BY NEILL SHERIDAN 


was a shepherd of the Biscayan breed, and as honest 
a dog in the beginning as ever was born. Also, he loved 
the little José with a dog’s singleness of devotion. Pujol 


he found time to play with the boy. 


Was snarly, as shepherd-dogs sometimes are. but as gentle [ because it was perfect equality. 


as the mother ewe with lambs. 
gentleness brings forth’ after its kind. It was wonderful, when the 
little José began to creep about the dirt floor of the herder’s adobe 
hut on the San Miguelito mesa, to see how patiently the surly dog 
endured the petty tyranny of the infant. José would fasten his 
little fat brown fingers in Pujol’s long hair and wool him with 
such baby might that tears would come into the great brown eyes, 


but there would be 
no resentment. The 
dog would merely sigh 
patiently, and would 
vo away when the pain 
became too great to 
be borne. Moreover, 
Pujol was a dignified 
dog, and it did not 
beseem him be 
wooled — which made 
the fhingsall the more 
reyyarkable. The 
herder’s wife, Anita, 
respecting the dog’s 
dignity, would take 
the child, frequently, 
to save Pujol, whereat 
the dog would thank 
her with his eves, and 
with two thumps of 
his great tail on the 
dirt tloor—and _pres- 
ently would go off to 
sleep in the sun, and 
the child, creeping to 
him, would sleep also, 
with his little black 
head on the red dog’s 
shaggy breast. Not 
the south wind = of 
summer breathed more 
gently than Pujol, 
that the .slumber of 
the little José might 
not be disturbed. 

As the child grew 
in strength and in 
wavwardness, the dog 
took him particu- 
lar charge —and the 
mother, going to gos- 
sip with her friends at 
the Mission, knew that 
the boy was in safe 
are. Pujol was ‘of 
the Biscayvan breed, 
and could be trusted. 
The boy and the dog 
were inseparable — so 
far, at least, as Pujol 
eould spare time from 
the care of the sheep. 
Later, when José was 
big enough to go with 
his father to the high 
hills, the sheep were 
still not neglected, 
though the boy and 
the dog hunted the 
cottontails from the 
cacius and chased 
ihe ground-squir- 
rels in panic flight 


Lambkins are gentle, and 


and his wife dead on the dirt floor. 


| 


Drawn by George Gibbs 


Then, when the dark days came, Pujol was faithful 
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across the breezy uplands. Always the dog felt the responsibility 
of the sheep, but was tireless, as dogs seem to be, and always, also, 
It was perfect conrpanionship 


Then, when the dark days came, Pujol was faithful. That is the 
distinction in favor of a dog friend. 
the sky wept into the sea that rolls forever at the foot of the mesa, 
that the smallpox came to the little adobe hut and left the herder 
Little José, a hoy of ten then, 
sat in the doorway with the still rain beating ceaselessly upon his 
bare head—and an old red dog laid its head in the boy’s lap, 


It was in the rains, when 


pressed close to his 
legs, and looked up 
whining as the lad’s 
tears fell. 

Neighbors came 
from the Mission, 
presentiy, missing the 
herder, and then the 
priest came also, and 
there were muttered 
prayers and smoking 
candles, and the dead 
were tuken away. But 
nobody minded the 
little José. The priest, 
it is true, put a kindly 
hand the black 
head, pitying the boy, 
and spoke to some of 
the women. But the 
good Padre was old, 
and a priest has so 
many cares. 

A woman took José 
home with her that 
night; a loud-voiced, 
shrewish woman, but 
of kindly heart—but 
she had no use for 
Pujol, and told him so, 
driving him off with 
gestures and coarse 
words thrown 
sticks. He was an old 
dog, and his strength 
and his fleetness of 
foot were going. The 
new shepherd, who 
came with the burying 
party, had young dogs 
of his own, and these 
fell upon Pujol, driv- 
ing him the 
sheep .and _ tousling 
him. The dog’s world 
and the boy’s world 
had gone to pieces 
under their feet. And 
so Pujol sneaked away 
toward the Mission, 
tail and ears down, 
following José, but at 
a distance, to avoid 
the tongue of the 
shrew. He _ became, 
after a little time, a 
hunted vagabond of 
the Indian rancheria, 
but every day he man- 
aged to keep the little 
José in sight. 

José was set to 
keeping swine. The 
shrew was no drone, 
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and tolerated drones 
about her. There were more 
euffs than caresses the 
hov's life, of course. It was 
not that the woman was actu- 
ally unkind. But she knew 
little of childhood, and José 
grieved for the love that is 
ehildhood’s right. More than 
once his little heart swelled 
almost to bursting under his 
calico shirt, and more than 
ence he was sent to keep 
the swine without his din- 
ner, deprived for some petty 
fault. 

Upon such a day, hurt and 
hungry. he threw himself 
upon the sand in the river- 
bed. while the swine wallowed 
among the willows, and wept 
for that he was so alone and 
so desolate. - And as he wept 
a cold muzzle was thrust 
against his cheek. Pujol had 
understood. Looking up 
quickly, José saw the brown 
eves in which faith lay like an 
inspiration. With one long 
wail he threw his arms about 
Pujol’s shaggy neck. Pujol 
whined, and the great tail 
wagged, but the dog stood still 
otherwise until the storm had 
spent itself. 

José arose from the sand, 
and in his eyes was the light 
of a new resolution. His 
mother had.told him _ once, 
long ago, that far above the 
hills that towered over the 
mesa of San Miguelito, there 
were other hills, golden and 
glorious, where dwelt a Man 
who loved children, and took 
them to Him when they sor- 
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rowed and were wearied and For days the dog watched beside the boy’s body, scaring away the vultures and fighting 


friendless. How the sight of 

Pujol’s honest face brought 

it all back, that day when 

she told him the story and 

pointed to the far hills of the Santa Ynez, where the snow lay 
white and still in winter! He had not cared then. He had his 
mother, and he did not need the Man. But he had told the tale 
to Pujol, in turn, and he had remembered. Surely he was sorrow- 
ful enough now, and he had no friends. Even the Mission Indian 
children looked down upon and despised the swineherd, and the 
Padre had forgotten him altogether. Now he would seek the Man. 
Who Ruows? Perhaps Pujol had remembered also, and would lead 
him. APujol knew all the hills. The dog must have reached the 
Golden Mountains in his wanderings with the sheep. 

And so, in the hot afternoon sunshine, the boy abandoned the 
swine in the river-bed and toiled across the mesa, Pujol] at his heels, 
and on up the steep peaks where the grass lies only in those spots 
sheltered from the sea wind. They reached the summit at last, 
and José saw before him other hills, rolling away to the northward 
infinitely, and the highest of them shone white in the sun. Behind 
him the mesa ran into the broad valley of the river, going down 
to meet the white line of the surf, and out in the sea blue islands 
gleamed. But José looked not backward. There, on the high 
white hills, reaching into the sky, must be where the Man lived— 
the compassionate Man. It was in December, the soft winter of 
that land, and snow lay on the mountain tops, but snow was in 
no part of José’s small life. He pressed onward toward the white 
hills, crossing deep cafions and climbing many high ridges. Pujol, 
faithful always, kept at his heels. But the dog would look at 
the hoy and whine, now and again. Pujol had forgotten the Man 
long ago, in the press of more immediate duties, and did not under- 
stand this quest. 

For three days the boy climbed, the white hills gleaming dis- 
tant as ever, and Pujol followed on. Once, in obedience to an order 
but against his better instinct, the dog crouched close behind a 
clump of sage-brush, lest a shepherd on a distant hill should sight 
the fugitives and turn them Wack. Still they went on, and still 
the white hills seeme? farthet away. Pujol, guided. by instinct, 
led past all the water-holes, but neither boy nor dog had eaten 
since leaving the Mission. On the fourth day Pujol caught first a 
rabbit and then a ground-squirrel, and laid them at the boy’s feet. 
José did not know that the dog sought to have him eat, and the 
zame was untouched by either.. On the fourth day. at sunset, as 
the hoy sank, utterly exhausted, at the foot of a great live-oak, 
the dog lay at his feet for a moment and, looking up, seemed to 
study the child’s face intently. Presently José slept, the sleep of 
exhaustion, and then Pujol arose and galloped swiftly back over 
the hills toward the adobe hut ‘on the mesa. When José awoke 


‘In the gray of the morning, shivering, a little lamb lay dead at his 


feet. and there was bleed on Pujol’s muzzle. The dog looked and 
felt guilty—yet was strangely self-complacent. It had gone to the 
dog's heart to murder one of the lambs he had cared for. but the 
necessity of the master salved conscience. Yet the sacrifice of 
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vagrant coyotes 


Pujol’s honor was without avail. The boy was faint with hunger, 
too faint to care whether he lived or not. Also, the sight of the 
blood sickened him, and he was sleepy. He arose, staggered a few 
paces from the dead lamb, and fell down fainting. Pujol dragged 
the dead lamb to where the boy lay and licked his hand. José, re- 
vived, drew his hand away quickly. He arose again, and again 
staggered a little distance before falling. 

“Wicked Pujol,” he said, “ you have killed the lamb. There is 
blood upon you.” 

The dog looked at him and whined. It crept closer, but the 
boy motioned it away. Then Pujol lay down also, at a little dis- 
tance, and with the body of the murdered lamb between them, 
these two, who had been friends, abandoned themselves each to 
bitter grief. 

As the sun went down, and the long shadows crept across the 
cafions, Pujol arose, sniffed at the dead lamb, and ventured a step 
toward his master. There was a fairit repelling gesture, but the 
dog crept closer. Closer and closer, and his cold muzzle touched 
a colder hand—and if Pujol had remembered the Man he would 
have known that José’s quest was ended. The dog did not re- 
member, and it filled the cafion with bitter howling. 

For days the dog watched beside the boy’s body, searing away 
the vultures and fighting vagrant coyotes. Then, one day, Indians 
came and bore the body away to the Mission, driving off the dog 
with stones when it would have stopped them. For days after 
that the dog mourned alone under the live-oak. Then one day the 
old wild blood that is in all the Biseayan breed, away back, rushed 
to Pujol’s head, and that night the shepherd in the adobe hut on 
the mesa heard dogs fighting among the sheep. In the morning 
he ‘found that six sheep had been killed, and their throats torn 
for blood. His two dogs were badly crippled by the marauder. 
Pujol was a powerful brute, although in his twelfth year. 

That was the first of the wild dogs of the San Miguelito. Pujol 
grew more cunning as he grew alder, but also he grew weaker, and, 
after a time, feeling that the day would come when he could not 
hold his own with the sheep-dogs, he went down into the Mission 
and enticed from its home a foolish puppy into the wild life of the 
hills. The old dog was seen to do this. That was the second of 
the wild dogs. It was easy with one recruit to get others, and so 
there came to be a band. For many years Pujol led them. 
Afterwards the other dogs cared for him, A shepherd on San 
Miguelito, searching in the hills for stray lambs. once saw two 
young dogs apparently leading an old one, near'y blind. to the 
carcass of a sheep just slain. He drove them away, but that night 
the dogs broke into the corral again, and in the morning he found 
the body of an old red dog upon his door-step. Pujol had eome 
home to die. The shepherd did not know that at the last the old 
dog had turned, in defence of the sheep, upon the wild companions 
he had led so long. 
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SPEED MANIA AND HOW 
CURE 


By HENRY UNDERWOOD 


IT 


LL the world loves a racer. It is only when the man in the 
motor-car endangers life and limb that we clamor for his 
Yet no one can ride in an automobile with- 


suppression. 
out wanting to go fast. The desire for speed is as natural 
as the desire for breath. We are all subject to it. 


A.charming old lady was 


Neither age nor sex exempts any one. 
She smiied all 


taken for a ride on her one-hundredth birthday. 
the way. 

* Weren't you frightened, grandma?” .they asked her when she 
alighted at home. 

“Why, no,” she replied. “I was a little scary at first, but 
that soon passed and I found it rather slow toward the last.” 

And there is the experience of all of us who go adovn the ~oad 
in motors. There is an exhilaration in flying through: the air at 
forty miles an hour or faster that no other sport can give. On 
a smooth road one has no consciousness of jarring or any other 
suggestion of coming in contact with the ground. The asphalted 
or oiled loam track is level as a billiard-table. The wheels are 
running on thick, endless cushions of air. The perfectly made, 
well-oiled machinery moves without any trace of friction. Even 
the flight of a bird is not so swift and effortless as this. , A subtle 
intowication creeps into the veins of the automobilist as all the 
world swims past him in swift, silent, glorious panorama. He 
is conscious of only one wish—to go faster. 

There is only one thing to prevent the realization of the wish— 
the fact that the roads are used by other people, afoot and awheel, 
and that it “is little short of homicide to hurl through this army of 
wayfarers a great steel projectile that weighs a ton and flies at 
the rate of a mile a minute. A decent regard for the safety of 
mankind will always preserve the normal man: from giving way 
to speed mania. The police power of the State, if force of public 
opinion is insufficient, must prevent the outbreaks of the speed 
maniacs. 

If we carefully examine the criminaloids who are given to dash- 
ing madly along the roads in motor-cars we shall find that in 
every case their mania arises from an overweening sense of their 
own importance, accompanied by very slight capacity for self- 
restraint. The type of man who motors at dangerous speed is 
the same type that speculates in more stocks than he is able to 
carry, eats and drinks more than he can assimilate, covers him- 
self with gaudy jewels. makes an objectionable exhibition of him- 
self on every possible occasion. The strong arm of the law is the 
only effective curb for this species: for it is a notorious fact that 
the logical conclusion of such disordered lives as these is in State’s 
prison or the electric chair. ; 

Yet most of the motoring accidents, especially about large cities, 
are due not so much to criminaloid owners of cars as to reckless 
hired chauffeurs. A curious state of things has arisen. Saloons 
have sprung up in the neighborhood of all the big garages, and 
they are often too well patronized for the safety of the public. 
Chauffeurs after a hard day’s run drop in and take a drink or two. 

Now, it is a fact well known to physiologists that a man who 
has been whirling along the roads. for hours with the lives of a 
car-load of people in his care is in‘a depleted and irritable condi- 
tion at the end of the run. Aleoholic drinks act upon him with 
much more potency than on a normal person. It often happens 
that he seeks an alcoholic stimulant to restore balance to his over- 
wrought nervous system. He meets friends. Drink succeeds drink. 
The chauffeur quickly reacts from a state of depression to one of 
extreme exaltation. He hungers for a dash through the cool night 
air; also for a chance to show some girl what a really marvellous 
Daredevil Dick of a chauffeur he is. Away they fly through the 
Park on a ride that ends in the hospital or in the morgue. 

A friend of mine employs a man whom he proudly describes as 
the best chauffeur in America. As a measure of his admiration. 
it may be remarked that he pays the chauffeur $250 a month. A 
few days ago this very capable man was driving my friend and 
his family at a pace of fiftv miles an hour. They had traveled 
in safety at this speed hundreds of times. There was nothing 
to fear. 

But suddenly they were confronted by a new and appalling 
prospect of death. Rushing to meet them they saw an automo- 
bile on the left side of the road—-with the certainty of a horrible 
crash if both cars held their course. You can’t swing aside a mile- 
a-minute automobile suddenly without causing a spill. My friend’s 
chauffeur swerved the car very gently to the left and steered 
safely between a telegraph pole and the advancing carsby a safe 
margin of less than twelve inches. 

Arrived at home a few minutes later, my friend said: “ That 
will be all for to-day, Antoine.” And Antoine, the best chauffeur 
in America—stocky, wiry, sober, powerful in mind and body— 
fell back in the car and sobbed and wept. The natural reaction 
from the nervous train he had just come through, you see. That 
sort of thing. perhaps in less degree, is encountered often by every 
chauffeur. And that is why I say that a great source of* danger 
to. life and limb is the tired motorist who drinks. 


There is a certain gloomy satisfaction in noting that this type 
of chauffeur, although’ numerous in the last few montlis, is be- 
ginning to disappear. He is glaringly unfit, and Nature has a 
shrewd way of making the glaringly unfit the agent of his own 
elimination. 

We find, then, that. speed mania attacks two classes of subjects, 


each clearly defined, and the latter beginning to disappear with . 


gratifying rapidity. How shall the first class be dealt with—the 
overbearing, reckless, splurging individuals who think that, be- 
cause they see fit to risk their own necks,-all other necks must 
be risked with them? Obviously when a man has grown to full 
age without learning to submit himself to restraint out of con- 
sideration for others, there is little hope of curbing him by appeal. 
ing to his better nature. He must be repressed by the strong arm 
of the law. 

But before discussing the remedy let us for a few moments con- 
sider what reckless and dangerous speed really is. Up to this time 
unfortunately neither the Legislature nor the police nor the courts 
seem to consider the question in a broad, comprehensive sense that 
will best conserve the rights of the general public without oppress- 
ing automobilists. They have no regard for the common danger, 
but concentrate all their attention on the question of so many 
miles per hour speed.  How-many-miles-per-hour has become a 
fetish. The attention of the police is focussed upon preparing trap- 
for the unwary so that if they exceed the strict letter of the law 
they shall be fined and the policeman shall have one more arrest 
to his credit on the record. It is sad to relate, but undeniably true, 
that no motorists are arrested for driving to the common danver, 
while practically none of the motorists haled to court to-day for 
violating speed laws have done so to the common danger of thie 
public. 

All of which is a startling commentary on the speed laws as 
they are framed and enforced; yet the experience of the average 
motorist will prove its accuracy.’ Only a few days ago a friend of 
mine was stopped by a New Jersey constable. 

“| wasn’t going too fast,” he protested. 

“ Yes, you were,” said the constable. “ You were going at the 
rate of twenty-two miles an hour. I timed ye.” 

“ But the law allows me to run twenty-five,” my friend insisted. 

“Sure, it does,” cried the constable triumphantly; “ but not 
when any other vehicle is coming toward ye.” 

“But there wasn’t—” 

“Oh, yes, there’ was; yes, there was,” the constable chuckled. 
“ Didn't ye see that ice-wagon? Well, just as you come near it 
the driver said ‘Giddap’ and the horses begun to move.”’ 

And my friend was duly fined for violating the speed law. 

How much better the safety of the public would be guarded if 
this part of the speed law of the State of New York were really 
carried out: 

“No person shall operate a motor vehicle on a public highway 
at a rate of speed greater than is reasonable and proper, having 
regard to the traffic and use of the highiray, or so as to endanger 
the life or limb of any person or ihe safety of any property.” 

The italics are mine. Every decent motorist wishes that this 
statute could be burned into the consciousness of every official 
who has control of automobile traffic. Then, perhaps, we should 
have fewer instances of policemen lying in wait for motorists on 


a down, grade where a car is apt to run faster, so that they can 
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“make a case” against some unlucky man, rather than undertake 
the arduous task of capturing a really dangerous scorcher. 

And as an absolute speed limit the standard proposed by the 
Automobile Club of America is excellent: 

“If a person runs a motor vehicle at a rate of speed. exceeding 
twenty-five miles an hour outside of a city, town or village, or at 
a rate exceeding fifteen, miles an hour within the limits of any 
city, town or village, it shall be prima facie evidence that the 
vehicle was run at an unreasonable and -improper speed.” 

The automobile has been’so developed, and skill among motorists 
is so general, that out on the open road a speed even of forty miles 
an hour is-safe for practically all occasions. A thirty horse-power 
car which answers perfectly to helm and throttle is only jogging 
when it moves at thirty miles an hour. But, some one may object, 
a horse trotting at that rate is a dangerous thing on the road: 
therefore why exempt the automobile? But a horse at a two- 
minute clip can hardly be stopped in less than two hundred yaris: 
whereas an automobile at the same pace can be stopped in less 
than thirty yards. But the twenty-five miles an hour limit would 
make the roads absolutely safe. 

And the -best punishment for the reckless motorist? Take away 
his license. Then, if he is caught driving a car in the period of 
his suspension, put him in jail. . The State should revoke the 
license of a dangerous motorist just as it revokes the license of a 
dangerous locomotive engineer or steamboat pilot. And your 
speed maniac who laughs at a fine and boasts of it among !i!s 
fellow maniacs would tremble with fear at the prospect of having 
his license revoked for a month, or six months, or a year. 


The Encroachment of the Waters on Liberty Avenue, three Blocks distant from the Allegheny River 


id 


Various kinds of adventurous Street Traffic on Sixth Street while the Flood was at its Height 


PITTSBURG’S FIFTY-MILLION-DOLLAR FLOOD 


IN THE SECOND WEEK OF MARCH THE OINIO RIVER, SWOLLEN BY THE SPRING FRESHETS, ROSE TO UNPRECEDENTED HEIGHTS AT PITTS- 
BURG. PROPERTY TO THE AMOUNT oF -$50,000,000 WAS DAMAGED, AND A SCORE OF LIVES WERE LOST. TO ADD TO THE CITY’S PLIGHT, 
PIRES BROKE OUT WHILE THE MUNICIPAL WATER PLANT WAS SHUT DOWN BY THE FLOOD, AND IT WAS NECESSARY TO RESORT TO THE 
USE OF DYNAMITE TO CHECK THE SPREAD OF THE FLAMES. MANY CITIZENS WERE MAROONED WITHOUT FOOD; THE ,@EECTRIC-LIGHT, 
TELEPHONE, AND STREET-CAR SERVICES WERE PUT OUT OF BUSINESS, AND EVERY RAILROAD ENTERING THE CITY, SAVE THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA, WAS TEMPORARILY CRIPPLED. THE WATERS REACHED THEIR CREST ON MARCH 15; TWO DAYS LATER, PRACTICALLY ALL TRACES OF 
THE FLOOD HAD BEEN REMOVED, AND BUSINESS WAS BEING RESUMED; ADHOUGH 10,000 PERSONS WERE DRIVEN FROM THEIR HOMES 
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“MRS. WARREN,” AND THE 
KLONDIKE 
By 


ELIEVED of the burden of police espionage, “ Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession” returned to New York in the hope .of 
alluring to the Manhattan Theatre the countless thou- 
sands who are supposed to have wailed and gnashed their 

; teeth when a New York Police Commissioner thwarted 
them by forbidding its production. There has been such a 
hullabaloo over this ,play of Bernard Shaw's that the new man- 
agement at the Manhattan was prepared to erect collision bulk- 
heads to meet the onrush of the eager legions. But, behold! In- 
stead of the cohorts charging the entrance and the great roar of 
) expectancy one is conscious 
only of the raucous-voiced 
ticket-speculator crying out 
his wares with all the de- 
spondency of “no takers.” 
All of which goes to prove 
the efficacy of the proper 


kind of advertisement. 
* Mrs. Warren's Profes- 
sion” had this kind when 


it first came to New York. 
It was heralded as a most 
dreadful presentation of af- 
fairs, so somebody read it 
and the discovery was made. 
Then the Police Com- 
missioner ~stepped in, and 
that ended Mrs. Warren 
until the courts took her up 
and said that she was not 
so bad as she was painted. 
That the play is unsavory 


: there is not the slightest 
doubt in the world. It 


deals with a phase of com- 
mercial life which no one 
cares to contemplate. There 
are innumerable sparkling 
7 lines in it, because it is a 
Shaw play, but it is not a 
thing which looks well upon 
the stage. By this time al- 
most every one has read the 
play. and knows its plot, its 
action, and its brilliancy, 
but evidently not* many per- 
sons in New York are anx- 
ious to see it performed, that 
is, not at the Manhattan. 

When one considers the 
theme of the play, it must 
be recognized that it does 
net deal with a subject which is any newer than the oldest Babylo- 
nian brick, ut it is not one which deserves dramatic. presentation. 
‘A great deal might be said of the strength of the play. but it leaves 
far too unpleasant a taste in one’s mouth at the fall of the final 
curtain. Of the company at the Manhattan only one person de- 
serves mention for ability. This is Miss Mary Shaw, who plays 
Mrs. Warren. She is excellent. Mr. E. J. Ratcliffe, who plays Sir 
George Crofts, gives a bad imitation of Bob Hilliard. Mr. Walter 
Themas, as Frank Gardner, would have been delightful had he been 
Arnold Daly. Miss Cathrine Countiss strove to the best of her 
abilities to do the work of her part, but she touched the high 
places at rare intervals. That excellent character-actor, Mr. John 
Findlay. as the Rer, Samuel Gardner, was a keen disappointment. 

As the Manhattan is under new management, a delightful little 
announcement appears in the programme. It says that “ Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession ” will be presented at the playhouse “ until such 
time as it may pass into the hands of the Pennsylvania Tunnel.” 
‘The question arises very naturally as to which is meant, the play 
or the house.” The ticket-speculators would probably say both. 


Drawn by ©. E. Cesare 


Mary Shaw as “Mrs. Warren” in 
Bernard Shaw’s “ unpleasant” Play 


When is a melodrama not a melodrama? Apparently. when it 
is perversely regarded as something else—a character drama, a 
sociological study. a drama of manners, or what not. “ The 
Spoilers.” a dramatization by Messrs. Rex Beach and James Mac- 
Arthur of the former's popular and widely diffused novel, has 
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suggested the above inquiry: The fact that the play under dis. 
cussion is a melodrama, pure and simple, would seem to be obvi- 
ous to any even moderately intelligent observer; and it is, so far 
as the authors are concerned, adniittedly so; yet these gentlemen 
have been foolishly taken to task because their play, while it 
may be good melodrama, is of indifferent quality as a study. of 
manners or a drama of character. Nothing could be more absurd. 
“The Spoilers” is frankly, obviously, and indisputably a melo. 
drama; to force it into another class of play and then judge it 


-by the rules which apply to that class, is as unjust as it is dis. 


ingenuous. “The Spoilers,” tlien, is a melodrama, and _ very 
eflective melodrama. The scenes are arranged as_ follows: 


The prelude is pictorial, @ la Belasco—-an atmospheric drop de- 
signed to convey the sense of “a land of purple distances.” Ag 
1 transports us to “the door of the golden north,” on board the 
steamship Santa Maria; Act 2 shows the interior of the law offices 
of Dunham & Struve at Nome; Act 3.passes in the Northern 
Dance Hall at Nome; Act 4 is in two scenes-—the first at the Sign 
of the Sled Road-House, the second at the Midas Mine. 

For those who are familiar with Mr. Beach’s novel (and it 
may be imagined that those who are not are few and far between), 
this will convey an idea of the manner in which Mr. MacArthur 
and Mr. Beach have compressed the action of the novel into a play 
which is neither too long nor too short, and which is full of move- 
ment and suspense, as every well-ordered melodrama should be. The 
work of the adapters has 
been ingeniously done; but, 
if | may be permitted to 
note an important exception, 
would not the physical 
struggle between McNamara 
and (Glenister be more ef- 
fectively placed if, instead 
of occurring in the second 
act, it were made to occur 
in the fourth act, where, 
cumulatively and_ logically. 
it belongs? As it stands at 
present, this last act is the 
weakest of the four, and is 
distinctly an anticlimax. 

It is greatly to be de- 
plored that the effect of the 
play is impaired by the ac- 
tivities of an uncommonly 
weak cast. Much of the act- ; 
ing is so crude and ama- 
teurish that it would, one 
may venture, elicit the de- 
rision of the gallery gods in 
a region of Manhattan much 
nearer the East River than 
is the New York Theatre. 
Campbell Gollan, as MeNa- 
mara, does the most intelli- 
gent and able piece of work 
in the entire production, al- 
though George Osbourne as 
Dextry, and Edmund Elton 
as the bibulous Struve, stand f 
forth conspicuously against 
a background of general in- 
competency. It is a_ pity 
that Ralph Stuart sees fit to 
play Glenister, the hero, in 
a style so impossibly stagy 
and conventional; the part 
is capable of a very different and far more lifelike «jenote 
ment, and Mr. Stuart, with an altered method, seems capablé 
of achieving it. It would serve no useful purpose to discuss . 
detail the work of the rest of the caste it can only be repeate 
that Mr. Daniel Frohman. who preduces the play, has done vel) 
shabbily by it; had he had the foresight to secure the services of a 
few first-class actors, the effect of the play would be augmented ® 
hundredfold. There is no earthly reason why, with a little ™ 
vision .of the structure of the drama itself and an able cast of pri 
cipals, “ The Spoilers” should not score a very conspicuous success 


Drawn by ©. E. Cesare 


Ralph Stuart as “ Glenister” in a 
Dramatization of “‘ The Spoilers 
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BULLYING THE WOMAN-WORKER 


‘ (Continued from page 459.) 
you are aching with cold and weariness—-l know the whole thing 
from experience. I have felt that gaunt exhaustion, so different 
from the weariness that follows a day of work. Now the back- 
room of a.saloon is not exactly a good place for a man, but it is 
a much worse place for a girl. You see, after all, the night has 
its own special aspect for women. 

All this time I have been talking, not about a few exceptional 
cases, culled here and there from among thousands of workers, but 
about things as thev are with them all. A little over a year ago 
Commissioner-of-Labor Sherman gate it as his opinion that there 
were between 5000 and 10,000 employers in New York city alone 
who were openly violating the sixty-hour law. In his report dated 
January 3, 1906, Mr. Sherman says: “ The provision prohibiting 
night work is openly violated, especially in the employment of 
wamen over twenty-one, and the department has feared to test this 
particular prohibition. because it is so closely joined with the 
prohibition of male and female minors, that in case of an adverse 
decision both prohibitions might be held to fall together.” In. this 
report is a record of prosecutions during the vear 1905 for illegal 
employment of women and minors after 9 p.m. Here it is: 


— 


Total number of cases known to exist, hetween 5000 and 10,000. 

Perhaps you would like to hear more of the case “ convicted and 
sentence suspended.” The report of that particular bindery as it 
went to the Department of Labor is as follows: 

* They work overtime all the year round. They begin work at 
eight 6’elock in the morning. They do not stop work until eleven 
or twelve o'clock at night. On Saturday they work until 9:30. 
They have a half-hour for lunch and a half-hour for supper. They 
work overtime four days in the week—stopping at five thirty-two 
days. They would be discharged if thev refused to work overtime. 
They are going to work next Friday until 4 A.M.” 

In the spring of 1906 it was decided to test the law. Two cases 
of all-night employment of women in. book binderies were brought 


hefore the Court of Special Sessidns. The employers were con-- 


victed, but they promptly appealed, on the ground that the law 
was unconstitutional. The case of The People vs. Williams and 
(Rourke came up before the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court the day after election. It was to have been heard in October. 
and arrangements for a publie session with oral arguments were 


made by the Women’s Trade Union League, the Consumer's League, 
and other organizations. Those interested waited from day to day, 
anxiously expecting to be notified that the case was ready to be 
heard. The most extraordinary reticence was maintained about 
the whole affair, and one November day it was announced that the 
case had been decided without oral arguments, without the 
presence of the attorney-general, without even the presence of a 
representative fiom the attorney-general’s office. Briefs were sub- 
mitted on both sides. It is somewhat significant that the verdict 
was a divided one, two of the judges, dissenting. If oral arguments 
had been heard it seems altogether possible that the decision might 
have been a different one. 

The attorney-general was appealed to, to take the case to the 
highest court, and after some hesitation he decided to do so. The 
People rs. Williams and O'Rot¥ke is to have just one more 
chance, in the Court of Appeals, where -it will be decided quite 
definitely whether women and girls shall be foreed to work all 
night. That is what it amounts to, for if the learned judges hold 
that they may work all night it is perfectly certain that they will 
have to. 

It is not alone the women of New York State who are con- 
cerned in this decision. In Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and half a dozen other manufacturing States agitation for 
better protective laws for women workers is very active at the 
present time. It is stated on exceedingly good authority that eight 
States are waiting fo hear whether it is safe for such laws to be 
passed. If it is not safe, if the highest court in the largest mannu- 
facturing State in the Union declares that it is unconstitutional 
even to protect women and girls fronf actual vhysical dakger, what 
is the use of any legislation in behalf of women workers? What 
is the use of Pennsylvania forbidding their employment in coal 
mines; Illinois, Nebraska, and Missouri in the slaughter pens of 
the packing houses? Eleven years ago Illinois set the example of 
declaring the prohibition of night-work for women unconstitutional. 
One of the results of that action was that certain New York corpora- 
tions established branch factories in Illinois that they might, force 
more women to work at night than the local manufacturers needed. 
Just as New England capital has gone into Georgia and South 
Carolina that it may take advantage of child labor. If the People 
lose their case rs. Williams and O'Rourke, Massachusetts, Indiana, 
Nebraska, and New Jersey will remain the only States where women 
are protected against night work. How long will they keep their 
protective laws? Seven States in the Union have no laws at all 
for the protection of women workers, and at least seven more have 
only laws forbidding women to tend bar or to work in mines. 
What hope is there for the women of these States? 


A LIVE KING RENDERS HOMAGE TO A DEAD STATESMAN 


King Alfonso 


Queen Victoria 


IN THE PRESENCE OF HIS QUEEN AND THE MEMBERS OF THE SPANISH ROYAL FAMILY, KING ALFONSO XIII. RECENTLY UNVEILED 
AT MADRID AN EQUESTRIAN STATUE TO THE SPANISH GENERAL AND STATESMAN, MARTINEZ CAMPOS, WIt0, IN 1874, WAS INSTRU- 


MENTAL IN’ RESTORING THE DEPOSED 


BOURBONS TO THE THRONE OF SPAIN 
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R. ALEXANDER SCRIABINE, the young Russian com- 
poser, has held a somewhat conspicuous ‘place of late in 
New York’s musical activities. We have recently been 
privileged to hear from him a piano concerto, a sym- 
phony, and numerous small pieces for piano, all of them 

more or. less innocuous—indeed, we understand that Mr. Seriabine 

purposely offered the musical public of New York a highly pep- 
tonized quality of musical fare out of regard for what he believed 
to be the rudimentary nature of its wsthetic constitution. At 
the last of this season’s concerts of the Russian Symphony So- 
ciety, however, Mr. Seriabine geve evidence of an altered’ point of 
view regarding our musical capacities, for he set before us an 
offering of very formidable character indeed; we may, therefore, 
také heart; since it is now apparent that we have been absolved, 
in Mr. Seriabine’s estimation, of the accusations of musical bar- 

barism which our amiable 
visitor had doubtless been 
educated to accept as rea- 
sonable and true. 

Let us glance for a mo- 
ment at Mr. Seriabine’s ar- 
tistic history, which we de- 
rive from a source presuma- 
bly official. He was born, it 
is said, in Moscow on De- 
cember 25, 1871. His fa- 
ther, a member ,of the Dip- 
lomatiec Corps; intended him 
for a military career, and he 
was brought up in the Sec- 
ond Cadet Corps at Moscow. 
His predilection for music, 
however, was overpowering, 
and before he had left the 
military college. he was en- 
rolled as a part-time pupil 
at the Moscow Conserva- 
tory. His musical educa- 
tion began when he was 
three years old, and at eight 
he began to compose. His 
first symphony, produced in 
America at a Russian sym- 
phony concert on February 
Was written his 

twentieth year. At the con- 
servatory he studied under 

Taneyelf, Arenski, and Safonoff. Graduating with the gold medal 


Cleofonte Campanini 


CONDUCTOR AT THE MANHATTAN 
OPERA HOUSE 2g 


for compositions in 1891, he taught for a few years, but for the - 


past five vears he has been eoncertizing through Europe, playing 
only his own compositions. On December 20, 1906, Seriabine was 
presented to this public at a concert of the Russian Svmphony 
Society, appearing as soloist in a performance of his first piano 
concerto. 


Now that we have, as it were, oriented Mr. Seriabine in his per- , 
> sonal being, we may venture to consider in some detail the remark- 


able composition which was disclosed to us by the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra on the evening of March 14 It is said to be 
the composer's third svmphony, and is entitled “ Le Divin Poéme ” 
—which, being interpreted, is, of course, “ The Divine Peem.” It 
was produced in Paris in May, 1905, by Mr. Arthur Nikisch, and 
it has been heard in St. Petersburg. It is comprised in three 
divisions, which are performed without pause. We cannot do bet- 
ter just here than to quote the exposition of the symphony which 
has been made public. presumably with his sanction, since it was 
printed on the programme of the concert. “ The composer of ‘ Le 
Divin Poéme.’” we are told, * has sought to express therein some- 
thing of the emotional (and therefore musically communicable) 
side of his philosophy ‘of life. -M. Scriabine is neither a Pantheist 
nor a Theosophist, vet his creed includes ideas somewhat related 
to each of these schools of thought. The three divisions of this 
symphony (they are joined without pause) are entitled Luttes 
(struggles). Voluptes (eestasies), and Jeu Divin (creative force 
consciously exercised). The first and third parts are marked 
allegro:“the second is a slow movement. <A short slow introdue- 
tion proclaims the opening theme, which to the composer means 
the aflirmation of conscious existence, of the coexistence of matter 


MR: SCRIABINE’S “DIVINE POEM” 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


and spirit in the Ego. This theme, begun by the bassoons a! 
basses, ends with a militant ascending interval in the trumpets 
that may be the equivalent of Je suis (I am). The spirit that 
affirms is affrighted at the audaciy of its thought, and sinks into 
an abyss of mysticism. A struggle begins between two forms of 
the new allegro theme of the first movement, as in a soul now con- 
fident, now obsessed by doubt and fear. The slow movement, 
Voluptés, is built upon two contrasting themes. The first, pub- 
lished by the flutes, denotes to the composer the soul’s affirmation 
of the sublime; the second, given out by a solo violin, the desire 
of the soul for the eestatie joy of self-annihilation, of the merging 
of the spirit into nature. . .. The final allegro, Jeu Divin, brings 
up in enlarged and triumphant form the theme of affirmation, of 
the introduction.” ° 

Now it will be conceded, doubtless, that a composer who sets out 
to embody in music such concepts as these, must needs possess 
a rather marked capacity ‘for eloquent and varied utterance. Mr. 
Scriabine has been criticised, first, for attempting such a scheme, 
and secondly, because of the large orchestral apparatus which he 
demands (his score calls for four flutes, three oboes and English 
horn, three clarinets and bass clarinet, three bassoons and contra- 
bassoon, eight horns, five trumpets, three trombones and tuba, 
tympani, tam-tam, bells, two harps and the usual strings). Such 
criticism is as impertinent as it is short-sighted and fatuous. There 
lies at the basis of the philosophic scheme which Mr. Scriabine has 
elected to illustrate in his music a subject of large poetic signifi- 
cance, and one eminently suited to a tonal exposition. The official 
cnunciation has not an ideal lucidity, and it is not precisely ani- 
nated by the Spirit of Comedy; yet it is perfectly evident that the 
theme is a large and momentous one. As to the criticism that has 
been directed toward the composer’s employment of a large ani 
elaborate orchestra, that, as we have said, is sheer impertinence: 
there is no valid reason whatsoever why a music-maker should not 
call to his aid whatever expressional apparatus he’ deems _ best 
suited for the setting forth of his ideas, whether it be a string 
quartet or an orchestra of two hundred, with singers and chorus 
ad libitum—provided always, of course, that the character and 
quality of his ideas justify the particular means he selects. To 
object to an expressional vehicle merely on the score of its com- 
plexity and extent is both a waste of time and a means of dark- 
ening counsel. “The Divine Poem” fails (and we think it does 
fail) not becadse of the character of its subject-matter or thie 
instrumental means which have been invoked to exhibit it, but 
simply because Mr. Scriabine does not command the scope and 
fertility and eloquence of inspiration which are needed for the 
adequate musical realization of such a subject. He has essayeil 
a theme which would have _. 
taxed the genius of Wagner 
or of Richard Strauss, and 
he has, quite naturally, met 
defeat. His symphony af- 
flicts by its monotony of 
mood, its lack of variety 
and contrast, its amorphous 
structure, and, above all, as 
we have said, by the weak- 
ness of its fundamental 
ideas. It has some moments . 
of splendor: passages that 
are impressive through their 
harmonic richness and poig- 
nancy and their orchestral 
plangency. But they are too 
infrequent to produce much 
efiect upon the texture of 
the music as a whole; and, 
most lamentable of all, they 
are interspersed with pas- 
sages that afflict by their 
emptiness or ,their  un- 
ashamed sentimentality. 

Let it be said, in conclu- 
sion, that Mr. Altschuler 


and the augmented orches- 

tra played the symphony ad- { Miss Katharine Goodson 
THE ENGLISH PIANIST WHO HAS 


mirably—with assurance, 
precision and sonority. BEEN VISITING THIS COUNTRY 
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Some’ Record-breaking Tusks 


“Tur New York Zoglogical Society has 
recentiv received -from™ London the longest 
tusks cver known to have come from a liv- 
ing sp vies of elephant. Until their arrival 
at the Zoological Park, their reported length 
seemed almost unbelievable. The longest 
tusk lias the astonishing length of 11 feet 
5, inches, while the other méasures ex- 
vtly Il feet. One measures 18 inches in 
circumference, the other 18% inches, and 
che combined weight of the two is 293 
pounds. The next largest tusk on record 
is only 10 feet 4 inches in length, or more 
than one foot shorter. These tusks are 
from an African elephant, evidently of 
enormous size. 

They were purchased by cable of Mr. 
Rowland Ward, the well-known naturalist 


One of the Lords of Creation and the 
$2500 Tusks 


of London. The tusks are the gift from Mr. 
Charles T. Barney. The price paid in Lon- 
don was $2500. 

It has been stated that these huge tusks 
were formerly owned by King Menelek of 
Abyssinia, and by him were presented to-an 
official of the French government. Both the 
tusks are. quite perfect in every respect. 
They originally set into the skull about 


twenty-six inches. It is evident from their 


shape that after. leaving the skull they 
curved inward slightly, then outward and 
upward in graceful lines. They will be ex- 
hibited for a short time in the aleove of 
the Lion Hgpse, and eventually will be 
placed in thé national collection of heads, 
Horns. and game records which. the sports- 
men of America will shortly form for the 


society, for permanent exhibition in the 


Zoolovival Park. 


What It Costs 
By J. E. Jenks 


Tit Treasury Department has a great sys- 
tem «i accounts. It goes into details with 
an inspiring industry of research resulting 
ina perfect labyrinth of averages and per- 


fentaccs. The Treasury Department is one - 


huge ant-hill of “ figgers,” and succeeding 
generations of burrowing accountants have 
Wrought some wondrous things with the 
maze of mathematical records. As might be 
*xpectod, there are some interesting con- 
clusions and comparisons, and not the least 
1s the series of books—they constitute a 
Veritable library every year—in which is 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


_ kept th® tally of the receipts of this great 


and growing government through its one 
hundred and fifty-eight custom-houses. The 
aggregate of the receipts last year was 
nearly $305,000,000, while the cost of collee- 
tion amounted to within $2400 of ‘being an 
even $9,000,000. This means that it costs 
the United States two and nine-tenths cents 
to collect one dollar of customs revenue. 

A dissection of the returns from the 
various customs districts and ports shows 
how ‘this is accomplished with a_ widely 
varying result, and the comparison of cost 
eannot fail to be enlightening as well as 
entertaining to people who do not have. to 
be students of arid governmental statistics 
to appreciate it. 

The port of New York, which, of course, 
yields the most in the way of customs 
revenue, cost the government one and eight- 
tenths cents for every dollar taken in last 
year, a rate which was beaten by the record 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, where the ex- 
pense was one and four-tenths cents, which 
was the most favorable rate in the whole list. 

The star record in the opposite direction 
was made by Little Egg Harbor (Tucker- 
ton), New Jersey, where the sole business 
of the single employee of the institution in 
the course of a year was the issue of some 
forty documents to vessels, the aggregate 
receipts for this service amounting to the 
munificent sum of forty cents, while the out- 
lay was $505 31; so the cost of collecting 
one. dollar, if such a revenue had been pos- 
sible at Tuckerton, is reported in the pain- 
fully accurate decimals of $1263.275. That 
is an achievement which stands practically 
by itself, for the next best record is that of 
Paducah, Kentucky, where two employees 
issued fifty documents to vessels and took 
in a dollar and seventy cents, the cost to 
collect one dollar being $278.735. Then 
comes Elizabeth City, North Carolina, with 
its three employees and its annual revenue 
of ten dollars, requiring the expenditure of 
$246.645 to collect one dollar. en! 

The one other notable case of cost is 
Annapolis, Maryland, $203.964 being the 
rate of maintaining two employees who took 
in $4 50 in twelve months. Places where 
the cost to collect a single dollar is greater 
than that amount are Alexandria, Virginia, 
$1.015; Barnstable, Massachusetts, $4.55; 
Beaufort, South Carolina, $2.553; Bridgeton, 
New Jersey, $2.505; Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, $16.979;. Castine, Maine, $1.956; Cris- 
field, Maryland, $42.818; Ellsworth, Maine, 
$8.588; Great Egg Harbor, New Jersey, 
$1.663; La Crosse, Wisconsin, $2.722; Grand 
Haven, Michigan, $1.472; Newbern, North 
Carolina, $1.979; Rock Island, Illinois, $26 
.084; Sag Harbor, New York, $3.415; Salem, 
Massachusetts, $1.992; Coos Bay, Oregon, 
$30.473: Waldobéro, Maine, $1.205: York, 
Maine, $28.270; Apalachicola, Florida, 
$2.788: Beaufort, North Carolina, $1.988; 
Brownsville, Texas, $7.17; Burlington, Lowa, 
$4.894; Cairo, Illinois, $6.881; Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, $16.182; Edgartown, Massachu- 
setts, $5.776; Georgetown, South Carolina, 
$21.019; Humboldt, California, $1.768; Ma- 
chias, Maine, $4.217; New London, Connecti- 
eut, $1.338; Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
$2.651: Saco, Maine, $4.053; St. Mary’s, 
Georgia, $30.348; Sandusky, Ohio, $1.126; 
Brashear, Indiana, $2.492; Wheeling, West 
Virginia, $8.310; and Wiscassett, Maine, 
$5.375. 

But, as the final cost, counting the aggre- 
gate revenue expenses, was only two and 
nine-tenths cents to obtain one dollar of the 
customs receipts of the country, the situation 
on the whole is not discouraging and the 
investment may be said to have been a 
profitable one. 


Superstitious 


A WELL-KNOWN New-Yorker, while dining 
at his club one evening recently, observed 
that his order of oysters on the shell was 
not complete, there being only eleven bi- 
valves, instead of the dozen it was his cus- 
tom to order. On reflecting that his waiter, 
an Irishman, was a new-comer, he decided 
to let the matter pass; but when on the 
next evening the same thing occurred, he 
became a trifle impatient, 
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“See here!” exclaimed he to the waiter, 
“what do you mean by bringing me eleven 
oysters when I order twelve? This is the 
second time that this thing has  hap- 
pened 

“Sure, sir,” quietly responded the Celt. 
“I didn’t think you would want to risk 
being thirteen at table, sir.” 


“Howr” said Alice 


Teacner. “A mole eats daily twice as 
much as it weighs.” * | 

Puri. “ But how “does it kndW how 
much it weighs?” 


The Dumbwaiter 


IN a restaurant once a dumbwaiter 
Broke away on its waiter the top; 
And while dumbly the waiters all waited, 

The dumbwaiter came to a stop. 


“Get some weights, you dumb waiters!” 
then shouted 
The waiting head waiter below; 
“The waiter fix up a dumbwaiter 
Is to waiter, as all waiters know.” 
Ivy KELLERMAN. 


Garrick’s Little Joke 


Scene: The Star and Garter. 

David Garrick and the usual galaxy as- 
sembled. 

Garrick. “ Nolly, can you tell me why 
’ Dr. Johnson and Boswell are like thunder 
and lightning?” 

GOLDSMITH. “ Tell us the answer, Davy, 
I'll not spoil your fun by trying to guess 

Garrick. “ Why, it should be plain to all 
who know them that whenever the one flashes 
the other claps and roars.” 


INFANT AND ADULT. 
For the upbuilding of the infant and sustaining the adult, milk 


is essential: and to be wholesome must be pure. Borpen’'s 


| Eacte Branp Conpensep and Peertess Brann Evap- 


ORATED MiLK have no equals for purity, flavor, and richness. .*. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 cents a box. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
‘too. We owe them 
gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 
habit. 


Established in 1789. 
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Fast Motor-boats being groomed at Palm Beach, Florida, in preparation for a recent Speed Test 


THE MOTORS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING 
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Hands Across the Counter 
(Continued from page 464.) 


competition of his low-paid rival. The rea- 
con is us Old and as well established as the 
law of evolution. 

“Rightly or wrongly, we Americans have 
developed socially and industrially until we 
live on a plane of far greater comfort and 
luxury.than the Japanese. We eat better 
food, weer better clothes, live in better 
houses. !n order to do these things we must 
have more money than the Japanese. We 
have raised our standard of living and 
wages; therefore we must, as.a mere matter 
of self-preservation, keep out ruinous cheap 
labor, no matter whence it comes. For it is 
well known that the effect of an influx of 
cheap laborers among high-priced laborers 
is to bring down the price. The admixture 
lowers the high a great deal more than it 
raises the low. 

“The same rule prevails in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. By selection and 
cultivation we have brought wheat up to a 
plump, heavy grain five times as useful as 
the wild grain. But if we relax our vigi- 
lance, introduce the wild grain in our wheat- 
field and let it grow at will, the whole field 
will soon. be overrun with the less valuable 
wild wheat. So with apples, or peaches, or 
any other fruit. Mix among the finest trees 
the old wild stock and let it increase un- 
checked, and the orchard soon produces the 
aboriginal, inferior fruit. Or let a herd of 
thoroughbred horses roam among the wild, 
and after a few generations we shall find 
that their descendants have deteriorated to 
the wild type. The rule is clear—when by 
selection and cultivation a species of vege- 
table or animal or man has been brought 
up toa high grade of excellence, that species 
must be thoroughly guarded from the in- 
trusion of, any less valuable species or it 
will retrograde. 

“And under this rule it is absolutely cer- 


| tain that highly paid American labor must 


be protected from all invasions of cheap 
labor, whether from Japan or from any other 
country; whether the cheap laborers are 
subjects of a most favored nation or of a 
nation without favors.” 


If one may judge from the American news| 


that filters through to this side of the 
world, steps are already being taken in the 
United States to arrange in a friendly way 
for the exclusion of Japanese coolies from 
our country. Whether the arrangement 
will be by treaty or in the form of a diplo- 
matic agreement cannot be guessed here; 
for the alien in Tokyo has as much chance 
of discerning the purposes of the Japanese 
government as if he were down in a diving- 
hell at the bottom of the sea. Two things 
appear to be fairly certain: 1. Japanese 
cheap labor will be excluded from _ the 
United States. 2. The exclusion will rest 
upon a friendly basis. 

The present restriction of emigration from 
Japan to America doesn’t .seem to restrict 
quite perfectly. Under the terms of the Im- 
perial edict not more than one thousand la- 
borers are allowed to leave Japan each month 
for the Hawaiian Islands. No Japanese 
subject is allowed to leave home without. a 
passport, and each one of the one thousand 
coolies who leaves Yokohama in the mopth 
bears a passport permitting him to go to 
Hawaii, and ordering him to return to 
Japan at the end of three years. But there 


is nothing in the passport that binds the < 


emigrant to remain in Hawaii. As a mat- 
ter of fact, very few of them do remain 
there, and at least one thousand Japanese 
leave Honolalu every month for the United 
States, the land of golden opportunity. 
M hether or not this system is the fruit of 
‘ private agreement between the two na- 
tions ix not generally known; but that it will 
soon be remedied appears certain. 


What Cared She? 


: Mistress. “I am very nervous about 
ae Be sure to lock up carefully at 
ght. 
New Marv. “Have no fear, mum. I 
Tought nothin’ wid me worth takin’.” 


Just a little on 


-CHEESE 


is delicious. It adds zest 
to Welsh Rarebit, Maca- 
roni with Cheese, Cheese 


Toast and Chafing Dish 
Cooking. 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agents. New York 


= 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD) 
“SEG The Name Is 
stamped on every 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—WNEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk50c., Cotton 25c. 
. Mailcd on receipt of price. 


ALWAYS EASY 


PAQUIN 


PARIS 


the WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER, 
3 Rue de la Paix, Paris, begs 
to inform his clients that 
his trade-mark having been 
EXTENSIVELY COUNTERFEITED 
he has decided to alter it 
THIS season; his waistbands 
will henceforth be of 


WHITE GROUND 
WITH RED LETTERS 


READ 


Sampson Rock of Wall Street 
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Rules One Should Follow 
Nowadays 


Arter the repeated shocks which have 
been dealt to the nerves of the public at 


large, the following few simple hygienic 
memoranda have been carefully prepared 


for the public and domestic guidance. 
ON RISING IN THE MORNING 

Rule first. Don’t wash or take a bath un- 
less you are sure the. water has been prop- 
erly distilled; treated with barium chloride 
and permanganate of potassium, and redis- 
tilled over K. H. 8. 04. to fix any ammonia. 
If the housekeeper does not possess this ele- 
mentary chemical knowledge, dectine to 
wash at all, and take an air-bath. 

Second. Use a new tooth-brush, or else 
have a fresh set of false teeth each day— 
whichever you think less dangerous. 

Third. Do your hair with your fingers; 
brushes and combs are deadly bacillus 
traps. 

Fourth. Keep your soap, sponge, and shav- 
ing material under an air-pump, to choke 
off the microbes. 

Fifth. If impossible to follow above rules 
stay in bed. 

AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE 

Rule first. Don’t read the morning paper 
or open letters until they have been baked, 
saturated with a disinfectant, aiid put 
through the mangle. -The postal Officials 
are most careless with mail. — 

Second. All bills should be promptly sent 
into unlimited quarantine. 

Third. Refrain from’ eating any bacon, 
fish, kidneys, ete., over which an inquest 
has not been held, or eggs that have not 
been sat upon by a coroner’s jury. 

Fourth. Keep your mouth closed through- 


out the meal. 


ON GOING TO BUSINESS 

Rule first. Refuse all change that may be 
offered you by street-car conductors, ete. 
If you do not care to lose such sums, insist 
on having newly minted coins handed you, 
wrapped up in sterilized cotton. 

Second. If you are compelled to go to a 
refreshment-stand, take your own filter, 
glassware, and crockery with you, also as- 
sorted repartees to any comments made by 
the barkeeper. 

Third. Stay, if possible, at home. 

BEPORE LUNCHING AT A CAFE 

Rule first. Demand an interview with the 
proprietor, and inquire if he has a clean bill 
of health. 

Second. Request to be shown over the 
kitchen (using, of course, an aseptic res- 
pirator), and satisfy yourself that nothing 
not fresh is to be found in the establish- 
ment. 

Third. Having thus filled up the luncheon 
hour, if necessary at various restaurants, 
postpone your repast until you return to 
your aseptic dinner-table, by which time 
you will have lost such appetite as you may 
have had. 


ON TAKING A HOLIDAY 

Rule first. See that the district you select 
is thoroughly deodorized, deterged, and de- 
nuded of germs before your arrival. 

Second. Travel thither by balloon, having 
previously sent your obituary notice to the 
papers and town officials. 

Third. Drop into the sea or the nearest 
body of water. 

Final. If, after following the above rules, 
you should contract any germ disease, con- 
sider yourself an unlucky dog. 


Yes, Sir 


A BARBER who recently established him- 
self in New Mexico has learned that it is 
not considered good form in that Territory 
to ask a stranger what his name or calling 
may have been “ back East” or “ up North.” 

One day a gentleman of the plains entered 
his shop and called for a shave. 

The inevitable tonsorial conversation en- 
sued. 

“By the way, Smith,” asked the inquisi- 
tive barber, finally, as he made a few deft fin- 
ishing touches, “ what was your name back 
in York State?” 

“ Mr. Smith,” was the reply. 
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FOR THOSE THAT WALK 


IN DARKNESS 


T will be hard for any man with good eyes to imagine the 
peculiar joy with which thousands of sightless ones will wel- 
come the newest and most helpful of all the periodicals—the 


Matilda Ziegler Magazine for the Blind. 


The first number is 


now being distributed among 7000 blind men and women in 
America, and the publisher is eager to find more readers. 
The most impressive thing about the new monthly is the tone of 
cheerfulness that pervades every one of its fifty deep, broad pages 
on which the letters stand forth in shapes which at first glance re- 


semble Sanscrit characters done in bas-relief. 
the spirit of optimism. Here is the _ periodical 


Every line breathes 
that 


appeals 


peculiarly to the pathetic army of those that walk in endless dark- 


ness, yet there is in it no sign of gloom, 


but every indication of that 


se renity of spirit which is far more valuable than riches. 


“The blind are not -specialists interested only in 


Miss Helen Keller writes to the founder of the magazine; 


blindness,”’ 
and a 


giance through the contents shows not only that this is true, but 
that the tastes and interests of the blind run through every de- 


partment of human activity. 


The casual observer cannot imagine 


any influence better calculated to spread good cheer and ambition 


among sightless. 
ment: 


“We will have short stories, a continued story, 


Here is part of the publisher’s announce- 


the news of the 


month condensed, a department of poetry and one of letters from 


successful blind people, telling of the line of work in 
are engaged. 
of work. 


which they 


This will stimulate others to take up similar lines 
There may be a page devoted to. games in which the 


blind can engage, and suggestions of such games will be gladly 


received from our readers. 


A page will be devoted to short 


humorous paragraphs, and a prize will be given each month for 
the one who sends in the best joke; but as space must be econo- 
mized, it will be required that the joke be sent on a postal ecard, for 


brevity you know is the soul of wit. 


A musical column will be 


added later, and prizes be given for the best musical composition 


furnished by a blind reader. 


If a suflicient number of our readers 


can read music, a piece of music may be published each month, 


and to find out how many 
requested that all such notify us on a postal card.” 


can read music in Point or Braille, it is 


No magazine was ever begun with more good wishes or from 


more illustrious sources. Witness these 
Roosevelt and. ex-President Cleveland: 


Tue Wuite Hovuse, WASHINGTON, 


D. C. 


letters from President 


December 17, 1906. 
My pDEAR Mr. Hotmes,—I thank you for calling to my atten- 
tion the fine work that Mrs. Ziegler has undertaken in behalf of 


, 


MIC CLEVELANUS LETTER 

My Deer Se 
You are quite we sapponing that | that 
> tates the und advancement of the thet and me thee 


every work, | thet the ples whet row 
Voury very truly, 


«The past have brought work behing to the 
of the here begun to wed cyt the hiro 
whe five im forced ond to apen fer them path wo snd 
Alresdy the bhed are «Ther long are 


they con whach to thew testes am! desires 


the blind. I have been interested in and am pleased with wi): 
you tell me about it. Wishing you good luck, | am. 
Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


PRINCETON, NEw Jersey, December 13, 1906. 
My DEAR Sir.—You are quite right in supposing that I am 
interested in all that pertains to the welfare and advancement of 
the blind; and it seems to me that the project in which you are 
engaged, to furnish them with a magazine which they can read 
and which is adjusted to their tastes ‘and desires, is in every way 
a most praiseworthy work. I believe that the plan which you out. 
line as to the contents of the forthcoming magazine is on the riv)it 

line. Yours very truly, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Every edition of the magazine is to be printed both in New 
York Point and in Braille type, so that the reader may have |\jis 
choice. Blind persons—not those in schools, however—who wish 
to subseribe are invited to send their names and addresses and 
the kind of type they read to the manager, Walter G. Holmes. at 
No. 1931 Broadway, New York. In order to mail the magazine 
more cheaply a nominal charge of ten cents a vear is made, thouvh 
it costs more than $3 a vear for each volume sent out. 

The managers ask as a special favor that persons receiving 
copies of the periodical which they do not need shall notify them, 
also that those who know blind persons not receiving the montlily 
shall forward their addresses. 

One of the most interesting features in the magazine is a full- 
page map showing Florida, the Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, Panama. 
and the adjacent land and sea.. This map, more vividly perhaps 
than any other iter, exemplifies the sentiments written by Helen 
Keller: 

‘IT know many a blind man who has sat for weary hours in thie 
dark, feeling the drag of time weigh on his idle hands, until his 
brain throbbed. 1 can fancy the joy on the face of such a man 
when he is told that there is to be a periodical which shall com- 
mand his liveliest attention, and be worthy of his intelligence. that 
instead of listening -to what others read aloud, at their discre- 
tion, he can choose from a good variety of articles what interests 
him. He will be borpe back again out of his isolation into the 
stream of life. As hj capacity for usefulness increases, his inter- 
est in things outside his experience will gain keener edge. <A stimu- 
lated interest means courage against hardship.” 

The magazine is the gift to the blind of Mrs. Matilda Ziegler. 
widow of the late William Ziegler, of New York. 


_- 


- 


~ 


Two Specimen Pages from the new “ Matilda Ziegler Magazine for the Blind” 


ON THE LEFT-HAND PAGE IS A TRANSLATION 


AND HELEN KELLER, WHICH APPEAR IN RAISED TYPE ON 
7000 COPIES. 


ISSUED MONTHLY, WAS 
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INTO ORDINARY PRINT OF LETTERS FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, GROVER CLEVELAND, 
THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 
THE PRICE CHARGED IS TEN CENTS A YEAR 


THE FIRST EDITION OF THIS MAGAZINE, WHICH IS 
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International Danger Signals 


Tue Imperial Automobile Club, of Ber- 
lin, has introduced throughout Germany 
seven international danger signals for the 
benefit of automobilists. The signals are 
made of tin plates and are forty-seven by 
ffty-seven centimetres in size, and are 
erected five hundred metres from the dan- 
:s points in question, and run as fol- 


lows: |. dangerous turn to left; 2, danger- 


ous turn to right; 3, water channel, gutter 
or gully. hollow; 4, knoll or elevation; 5, 
eross-roads ; 6, railway crossing; .and 7, 
double curve, 

Similar danger signals are already in use 
in France, Belgium, and Italy, and the ac- 
tion of the Imperial Automobile Club will 
contribute greatly to the comfort and safety 
of automobilists who visit Germany. This 
sional work is under the direct supervision 
of Count Adelbert Sierstorptf, chairman of 
the Technical Commission of the club. 

It is expected that the patrons of the au- 
tomobile sport in the United States will fol- 
low the example of patrons of the sport in 
other countries, thereby lessening the dan- 


' wr to themselves and the public in gen- 
eral. Such action would tend to greatly re- 


duce the well-founded prejudice which ex- 


ists in America against the use of the auto- 


mobile on the public highways. 


Tale of a Name 


Nor long ago, says a member of the bar in 
Mobile, Alabama, a man named Richard L. 
Delmandinger, a native of Germany, applied 
toa court in the State named for permission 
to change his name to Richard L. Delmand. 

It so happened that not long thereafter a 
ventleman of the name of Smith—plain John 


) J—made like petition to the court. After 
_ yeciting a catalogue of the ills to which he 


was subject owing to his unfortunately com- 
mon name, Mr. Smith said, in conclusion: 

“And whereas I have noted that the 
honorable court has curtailed the name of 
Richard L. Delmandinger, and has not dis- 
posed of the *‘ inger,’ which seems to be lying 
around loose, I respectfully request that the 
same may be added to my name.” 

Mr. Smith got the “ inger.” 


North Carolina Wit 


SOME vears ago, while the writer was re- 
turning from Raleigh, North Carolina, on an 


) excursion. train over the Seaboard Air Line, 


he was aceosted by the conductor of the 
train, one who had evidently spent his 
youth in keeping away from anything that 
pertained to education, and who proceeded 
to unfold the following example of “ Down- 


home” wit: 


“I declare some people can ask the most 
foolishest. questions L ever see. What do 
you suppose some woman asked me just 
now 

[ replied that I was. unable to guess, 
and requested him to enlighten me. He 
then proceeded to tell his story, which ran 
as follows: 

“While IT was passing through a coach 


just now some woman stopped me .and asked 


me how far we were from Weldon. I re- 
plied that we were about fifty-five miles 
Irom \Weldon. She then asked, ‘ This side 
or the other side?’ ” 


Playwrights and Presidents 


it ix said that when George Ade attended 
Purdue College in Indiana the height of his 
ambition was to become a League baseball- 
pitcher, heeause he understood that base- 
ball-twirlers received more salary than a 
bank president. Three years ago Mr. Ade 
condensed the story of his life in college 
imo a three-act play and called, it “ The 
Colles Widow.” That year Hepry W. Sav- 
‘ge paid him in royalties three times as 
much as any baseball-pitcher ever received 
in one year, and the past two years Mr. 
nie’s royalties have exceeded the salary of 
resident Roosevelt. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


1907 Pope-Hartford Model L 


Here is an unusually efficient 25-30 H. P. car, remarkable for its hill-climbing and smooth- 
running qualities, and fully demonstrated by actual use on thousands of miles of our country roads. In 
its construction have been successfully solved all the problems that are essential to the production of a 
modern gasoline engine of the greatest efficiency. 


The four-cylinder, vertical, water-cooled 25-30 H. P. MOTOR is 
equipped with cmeadienl valves and jump-spark ignition, with provision for 
magneto. Sliding GEAR transmission, three speeds forward and reverse. 
Thorough LUBRICATION system. Especially efficient BRAKES 
operated by foot pedals and side lever. Perfection of CONTROL by levers 
on fake ae but not revolving with it. All parts easily ACCES- 
SIBLE. EVERY DETAIL of construction and equipment up to date. 


Price, Fully Equipped, $2750.00 


EXTENSION TOP, $150.00 EXTRA 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT 


Members Association Licensed Automgbile Manufacturers. 


Side-Lights 
Bills of exchange bought and | 
rope and South Africa, Com- t 
ial and Travellers’ L, 
of ON AS ronomy 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BaNnkKeERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. : | SIMON NEWCOMB 
READ « , IP? General readers who are interested in 
The Princess astronomy but not in its technicalities will 
find in Professor Newcomb’'s volume inter- 
Near Frankfort O/M. omers are facing to-day: How large is the 
HEART DISEASE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, FEMALE DISEASES, universe? Has it definite bounds? How 
ong will it endure? ‘These and kindred 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
Credit International Cheques. Cer- 
—_ tificates of Deposit. By 
esting chapters on the problems that astron- 
Prospectus’ gratis by Gr. Kurdirector. 


Spring Water shipped by “Staatsquellenversand” Questions are discussed in the light of the 
BAD NAUHEIM most recent knowledge. 
SALT AND MOTHER-LYE SHIPPED BY GR. SALINENRENTAMT | 
As a rest cure we recommend the charmingly situated, small, Dlustrated. Price, net, $2.00 
and quiet Grossh. Bad Salzhausen near Nidda (R. KR. 


Station Friedberg- Nidda). Beautitul Walks through Forests, | 


Solbath, Springs, Pure Air. HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


Baths taken In 1906, 408,433 . Namber of Guests in 1906, 27,911 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE LOWLY AND THE EXALTED 


The newest Parisian experiment —one of the women cab- 
drivers who are enlivening the boulevards. They will soon 
adopt masculine attire, “with a view,” says the official no- 


tice, the possibility of falls ”’ 


The new Shah of Persia,,Mohammed Ali Mirza, and his son. 
This potentate is the sixth of the dynasty of the Kajars who 
have reigned in Persia since 1794 


Educating the British Palate 
By M. L. Andrews 


Tie fact that all fruits and vegetables 
(with the exception of the omnipresent 
pooseberry, cauliflower, and cabbage) are 
less abundant and more expensive in Eng- 
land than in America is not of great con- 
sequence to the tourist; but towards the 
end of a summér’s sojourn the visitor be- 
gins to think longingly of sweet-potatoes, 
green corn, and unlimited peaches. 

Peaches are abundant enough for the 
price. Once, for a special oceasion, we paid 
eightpence (sixteen cents) each, but that 
Was an extravagance of which we were 
never again guilty. Our usual price was 
sixpence each, small ones can be bought for 
fourpence, but ordinarily are quite flavor- 
less. One peach éaten slowly with Devon- 
shire cream is a very satisfactory dessert, 
and while they were in the market at this 
price we included them in our daily menu. 
In September, however, the London peaches 
were one shilling each, while really fine ones 
were two shillings or more, so we disdain- 
fully left them to those who must have un- 
necessary luxuries. 

Outside of London, green corn and sweet- 
potatoes are practically unknown, and their 
London acquaintances may be fairly judged 
from our experience, 

We had come up to London in early Sep- 
tember and taken lodgings. Our landlady 
in a previous condition of servitude had 
been cook to Lord B for twenty vears, 
and assured us in her own words, “ Hi 
hunderstand London cooking from the be- 
ginning, and Hamerican cooking is no se- 
cret to me!” 

Exploring the Hanover Square neighbor- 
hood one day, the commissary nearly fainted 
with delicht at the sight of real green corn 
displayed in the fruiterer’s window. Reck- 
less of consequence she demanded two ears 
to be wrapped up, paid her eighteenpence, 
and bore them away to surprise our Sunday 
dinner, 

Our Sunday dinner-hour came, and Sun- 
day dinner-cloth was spread, the small maid 


arranged and rearranged the serving-dishes 
and flower-jars, but no dinner came.  For- 
tunately before our patience reached the 
vanishing-point, our landlady herself ap- 
peared, flushed and perspiring, a steaming 
platter in her hand, despair upon her coun- 
tenance. On the platter lay our two ears 
of corn in full dress of husks and silk, 
surmounted by an experimental fork. With 
a gesture indicating this tell-tale imple- 
ment, the cook to Lord B for twenty 
years said: “Indeed, miss, I have boiled 
them this, half-hour and more, but I can’t 
get them done; they are very hard yet!” 

I never met any sweet-potatoes in Eng- 
land, but I was told by an English lady that 
a friend of hers once lunched at a London 
hotel on a day when “ American” potatoes 
were served as a compliment to the Ameri- 
can guests of the house. Especially was the 
sympathy of our: friend from the South 
aroused at the thought that our good 
friends must live and die in ignorance of 
he delectable sweet-potato, and plans were 
then and there laid to do some missionary 
work upon our next visit, even if we had to 
carry our potatoes off the steamer in our 
arms, as a compatriot did his specimen 
watermelon some years ago. Nor did we 
forget. Soon after our return to America 
a favorable opportunity presenting itself, we 
had packed a basket of the finest sweet-po- 
tatoes procurable and forwarded them to 
some English friends, then resident in 
Wales. The basket reached them in good 
time, but, alas! the explanatory letter was 
delaved. 

Our friends immediately acknowledged 
the receipt of the basket and its contents 
with a charming graciousness which almost 
covered their very natural misgivings. 

“We received on Saturday,” so ran the 
letter, “a very pretty surprise basket of 
fine bulbs. The wrappings show that it was 
forwarded from London, but had crossed the 
ocean to make that port. We shotild be so 
very glad to know that you and Miss R 
arrived with it, but suppose from your last 
letter ‘that that is hardly possible. We are 
greatly pleased to be so remembered, and 
the yams have been placed in a proper place 
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to be kept safely until it is time for the 
gardener to plant them.” 

We despatched a second letter of ex- 
planation at once, but I fear that before 
it reached Wales those potatoes were past 
hope of redemption. 

But a most amusingly tragic story is that 
of two dear old ladies down in Surrey, who 
lived in| the house of their ancestors and 
fed their imagination upon the London 
Times. Shocking tales had come to them 
of rioting, of bombs and infernal machines, 
and of mysterious assassinations. 

At a time when such horrors were receiv- 
ing unusual prominence in the daily = 
the sisters teceived, by parcel post, a bulky 
package well wrapped in coarse paper and 
securely tied with stout cord. The unusual 
weight of the parcel caused them to view it 
with uneasiness, which grew into fear as 
they discussed its unexpected arrival with 
the ancient housekeeper and her maids. 

Plainly it was a matter demanding the ex- 
perience of a man. The gardener was. called 
in. With a fine show of bravery he re- 
moved the wrappings and gently pried off 
the cover of the tin can thus revealed. One 
look at the contents was suflicient; the tin 
was full to the brim of a gritty dark sub- 
stance, the like of which they had _ never 
seer. Not one doubted but that a deadly 
engine was hidden in its depths. Horror 
and dismay filled their souls, but the faith- 
ful gardener did not shrink from a hazard: 
ous attempt to secure their safety. (rasp- 
ing the iniquitous can firmly in his hands. 
yet withal bearing it with the gentleness 
proverbially bestowed upon eggs, he carried 
it to the furthermost corner of the garden 
and buried it deep. When a week or more 
had passed and the earth remained undis- 
turbed, the household began to breathe more 
freely, although that garden plot still cast 
its shadow over its serenity. ‘So harrowing 
indeed was the experience to these gentle 
ladies that when, a few weeks later, a lettet 
from America explained the mystery, they 
could not bring themselves to touch the 
maple sugar which the young nieces /ia 
sent with such good intention and such un 
dreamed-of consequences. 
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GOLD-MINING DE LUXE 
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AUTOMOBILES ARE A COMMON SIGHT IN GOLDFIELD, NEVADA, WHERE THEY FORM PART OF 
ARE SEEKING RICHES IN THIS NEWEST OF AMERICAN EL 


THE REGULAR EQUIPMENT OF THOSE WHO 
DORADOS 


New Post-card Regulations 


Tue Universal Postal Congress which met 
in the city of Rome last year provided for 
universal admission to the mails on and 
after October 1, 1906, of post-cards bearing 
written messages upon the left half-of v2 
front of the cards—the right half of the face 
of the card being reserved for the address 
under the postage-stamp. 

The post-card craze struck Europe and 
spread all over the Old World before it 
reached America, and, being a little back- 
ward in postal affairs, the American postal 
authorities did not so readily as other coun- 
tries see the inevitable result of greatly in- 
creased postal revenues by catering to the 
fad and granting the privilege of writing on 
one-half of the face of the card. The privi- 
lege enabled the manufacturers of cards to 
print a picture all over the reverse, and 
at the same time gave users space for a 
message on the face. Under the Universal 
Postal Convention’s agreement many mil- 
lions of ecards which! otherwise would not 
have been used found their way into the 
mails and proportionately increased the 
postal revenues of such countries as ad- 
mitted them. 

In publishing the action of the Rome con- 
vention the Postmaster-General also issued 
an order which provided that “ On and after 
March 1, 1907, such cards bearing a written 
message upon the left half of the front, the 
right half being reserved for the address and 
postmark, when fully prepaid by postage- 
stamps at the rate applicable to post-cards, 
shall be admitted both to the domestic and 
international mails of this country and 
treated as post-cards.” 

In view of the fact that the postal 
revenues show a deficit of many millions 
the wisdom of the action of the Post-office 
Department is seriously questioned, especially 
as since the order was promulgated in Oc- 
tober, 1906, the United States has trans- 
mitted-without extra cost all cards which 
came In from foreign countries with mes- 
sages written on the left half of the face. 


but the printed words on post-cards— 


and a man shoutel in his ear: 
‘Hello, Hitchcock, hoW are you? 


“ This side for the address only ”"—has been 
inoperative since twelve o'clock on the night 
of February 28; from.now on the souvenir 
post-card industry will be on the increase. 


Whe: Chance Had He? 


A Bvurravo physiciai. tells of two young 
friends in that city who entered simultane- 


ously upon their respective careers of 
physician and lawyer. 
Late one afternoon the newly made 


medico dashed into the room of his legal 
friend, exclaiming: 

“ Great luck, old man! 
Got a patient at last! 
him now!” 

Whereupon the legal light-to-be clapped 
his friend on the back, saying, “ Delighted, 
old chap!” Then, after a slight pause, he 
added, with a sly grin: 

“Say, let me go with you. 
hasn’t made his will!” 


Congratulate me! 
On my way to see 


Perhaps he 


Nearly Stung 


RAYMOND Hitcucock, the comedian, while 
in New. Orleans a few months ago, took the 
opportunity of going to the races. Dur- 
ing the afternoon he cashed several tickets, 
the result of good guesses. He was feeling 
happy after the last race, and started for 
the automobile which was to convey him 
back to his hotel. As he was about to climb 
into the machine he felt a hard on his arm, 


Hear 
Vou put a crimp in the bookies to-day.” 

Hitchcock blushed and shook hands sheep- 
ishly, not recognizing the man and not wish- 
ing to show it. 

“Say, I want to speak to you confi- 
dentially,” said the stranger. 

“ All right; wh@t is it?” asked the come- 
dian. 

“Well, I am up against some hard luck 
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to-day. They cleaned me and I want to get 4 


home. Now, don’t let any one of these 
people see you, but ‘slip me’ enough for 
car fare, will you?” 

“Sure,” said Hitecheoek, placi* nand 
in his pocket. Then he pause4 and queried: 
“Where do you live?” 

“ Vancouver,” was the answer. 

Hitchcock took a flying leap for his ma- 
chine, and unless the visitors at New Or- 
‘eans are more gullible, the impecunious one 
is still looking for car fare. 


Dewey’s “Olympia” a 
Training-ship 


Tue Olympia, the flag-ship of Admiral 
Dewey during the memorable battle of 
Manila Bay, on the morning of May 1, 1898, 
is now. at the Norfolk Navy-yard being 
fitted out for use as a training-ship for mié- 
shipmen at the Naval Academy. In naval 
vernacular the Olympia is termed an “ odd 
fish’ in the navy, and it has been deemed 
advisable to convert her into a _ training- 
ship, and she will be turned over to the 
Naval Academy in time for this summer’s 
annual cruise. The ship is being fitted with 
quarters for 250 midshipmen, at a total cost 
to the government of $60,000. One of the 
small boats formerly carried by the Span- 
ish cruiser Cristobal Colon has been 
brought to this country, and will be perma- 
nently placed on the Olympia as a constant 
reminder to the midshipmen of the gallant 
fight of the American navy in the historical 
action off Santiago. 


On Your Way 


Rich Otp Unctie. “ And remember, dear, 
that when I die all that I have goes to 
you.” 

Niece. “ Thank you, unele. 
give you some more mince pie.” 


Do let me 
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